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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


‘Mexican cover’ — 


EN 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


DEAR SIR: 


I am sure you do not wish the 
‘*Mexican Cover’’ to be done to 
death, but perhaps another word 
needs to be said to assuage the 
unhappiness of Alice LeMaistre 
[NEWSLETTER, December] over the 
anonymity of the woman in the 
picture. 

Many years ago, when I was 
cultural affairs officer in Den- 
mark, I was called to Norway to 
act as Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson’s interpreter. It goes 
without saying that innumerable 
official and unofficial photos were 
published on that occasion, and 
since the Vice President never per- 
mitted the interpreter to withdraw 
from elbow-touch, I was always in 
evidence. 

I considered my role to be an 
impersonal and anonymous one, 
never expected to be identified in 
the pix, and never was mentioned 
in print, even though I had the ad- 
vantage, presumably, of being a 
male. I also did not expect to be 
identified in pix on the frequent 
occasions when I escorted that 
great lady, Ambassador White, on 
her trips; sometimes I was, and 
sometimes I wasn’t. 

Since the NEWSLETTER evi- 
dently chooses not to defend its 
handling of the ‘‘Mexican Cover,’’ 
I would like to suggest on the 
editor’s behalf that it was a normal 
and natural thing not to name the 


interpreter, and that no offense 
was meant. 


Sincerely, 
HEDIN BRONNER 


The boys are great, but... 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Reception Center 


DEAR SIR: 


I recently received two De- 
partment notices (December 9 and 
21) and a letter from the Women’s 
Action Organization outlining the 
Palmer/Shippy class action com- 
plaint on behalf of all women 
FSOs. I have just mailed a letter to 
the Office of the Legal Adviser in 
which I ‘‘opt out’’ of the class for 
this complaint. I have no idea how 
many other women FSOs will 
choose to do the same... But I 
find it unfortunate that the re- 
sources and energies of so many 
talented people should be dissi- 
pated with such paranoia. 

. Absence from Washing- 
ton does not permit me to partici- 
pate fully in this debate. I can only 
say that my own experiences with 
male FSOs . . . do not bear out the 
charges made. I have found them 
acutely aware of the need to hire, 
train, promote—and heed—good 
women Officers . . . Personal at- 
titudes are not quickly changed by 
official directives, and I have 
detected prejudices where I would 
have hoped none existed, but no- 
where do I find such attitudes 
reflected in my assignments and 
evaluations, nor in my day-to-day 
treatment by male colleagues. 

My purpose . . . however, is 
not to call attention to my dis- 
agreement with this class action, 
but to indicate a growing concern 
which I would like to think is 
shared by other women FSOs. In 
focusing . . . on the demands of 
female officers, the Department 


has lost sight of the vast majority 
of its women employees: Foreign 
and Civil Service secretaries . 

In terms of compensation for 
long hours worked, eligibility for 
training, options in assignment, 
professional courtesies and social 
status, both male and female FSOs 
inflict daily insults, officially or in- 
formally sanctioned, on their col- 
leagues. In these practices, many 
women FSOs have aligned them- 
selves with male colleagues in 
perpetuating officer/secretary dis- 
tinctions which sometimes reach 
absurd levels. It is a tribute to the 
Department’s Civil and Foreign 
Service secretaries that their in- 
terest and professional commit- 
ment remain higher than the De- 
partment has a right to expect... 


Sincerely yours, 


EDWINA S. CAMPBELL 
Program Officer 

Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


‘Shame’ on Dean Krogh 
LISBON 


DEAR SIR: 


I think the thesis of the Dean 
Krogh article in the November 
issue is wide of the mark. If the 
role of the Foreign Service is 
primarily to conduct diplomacy, 
whose job is it to make and man- 
age foreign policy? Perhaps that is 
the preserve of Treasury, Defense, 
Agriculture, and the National 
Security Council staff. But a 
giance at Richard Halberstram’s 
‘“‘The Best and the Brightest’ 
should be sufficient to shake our 
confidence in this new breed of 
foreign policy managers. 

And what about the thou- 
sands of other agency personnel 
abroad in the service of the U.S. 
Government? Aren’t they too con- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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COMBATTING TERRORISM 


‘We are prepared to act promptly, firmly,’ Vance says 


‘Strong legislation’ will aid effort, he tells Senate committee 


Senators Ribicoff and Glenn 


SECRETARY VANCE told a Senate panel on January 23 
that the administration agrees with Congress on the need for 
*“strong legislation’’ to combat terrorism. Appearing before the 
Governmental Affairs Committee, he cited several provisions 
“*we hope will be embodied in such legislation.”’ 

**The administration supports the concept of a public list of 
countries which aid or abet terrorist actions,’’ he asserted, add- 
ing: ‘‘We are prepared to support appropriate sanctions against 
countries appearing on such a list . . . Such sanctions should be 
considered on a case-by-case basis . . . [They] must be fashioned 
so that they can be altered or lifted in response to evidence of 
change.’’ The administration is ‘‘prepared to submit regular 
reports to Congress’’ on terrorist acts, Mr. Vance continued. He 
suggested that the reports ‘‘be issued quarterly, in a form that can 
be made public.’’ Moreover, the administration ‘‘support[s] the 
objective of publishing a list of airports that are deficient in their 
security measures,’’ the Secretary said. However, he called atten- 
tion to ‘‘significant technical constraints on evaluating the securi- 
ty of foreign airports.”’ 


In other parts of his testimony, 
Mr. Vance cited a number of actions 
that the administration and the State 
Department have already taken to 


ments.’’ ‘‘It is clear,’’ he told the 
senators, ‘‘that the administration 
and Congress share common goals: to 
deter terrorist attacks, to discourage 


combat terrorism; described the 
scope of the terrorist threat; and 
listed ‘‘some encouraging develop- 


2 


other Governments from cooperating 
with or giving refuge to terrorists, to 
capture and prosecute those who par- 


ticipate in such crimes, and to do this 
in cooperation with other Govern- 
ments.”’ 


Mr. Vance, who had returned 
the previous evening from the Middle 
East, was given a friendly reception by 
members of the committee. The lead- 
ers of this panel—Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff (D.-Conn.), chairman, and 
Charles H. Percy (R.-IIl.), the rank- 
ing minority member—are among a 
number of senators who have intro- 
duced the ‘‘Anti-Terrorism Act’’ (S. 
2236). Accompanying Mr. Vance to 
the hearing was Ambassador Hey- 
ward Isham, director of the Depart- 
ment’s Office for Combatting Terror- 
ism. The committee took testimony 
from other administration officials, 
and from academics, on succeeding 
days. 


In the questioning that followed 
his delivery of a prepared statement, 
Mr. Vance was asked by Senator Rib- 
icoff whether State, as a political 
agency of the Government, should 
continue to be pre-eminent in the 
campaign against terrorism. He sug- 
gested that an alternative might be to 
yield leadership to law enforcement 
authorities, in keeping with a pattern 
established in other nations. Mr. 
Vance replied that, in U.S. contacts 
with other countries, political rela- 
tionships must always be taken into 
account. For this purpose, he said, 
normal channels of diplomacy have 
proved to be the most effective. 


At another point the Secretary 
said the administration does not en- 
dorse parts of the proposed legisla- 
tion that would relocate the inter- 
agency working group against terror- 
ism, shifting it to the Executive Office 
of the President, and that would es- 
tablish antiterrorism offices headed 
by an assistant secretary in the State 
Department and an assistant attorney 
general in the Justice Department. In 
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this connection, Mr. Vance called at- 
tention to organizational changes al- 
ready made by the administration, as 
outlined in his statement. 

Senator Percy asked the Secre- 
tary whether the UN could be ex- 
pected to act effectively against ter- 
rorists. Mr. Vance replied: ‘‘We must 
continue to work within the UN and 
try to get further concrete support. I 
must be very frank in saying, how- 
ever, it is going to be very difficult to 
get anything with teeth in it from the 
UN. Therefore, we are going to have 
to continue to work bilaterally with 
other nations.”’ 


The Secretary emphasized he 
could not agree with the concept of 


mandatory sanctions. The adminis- 
tration should have flexibility to deal 
with situations on a_ case-by-case 
basis, he asserted. 

“Is there evidence of links be- 
tween terrorist groups?’’ Senator 
Charles McC. Mathias Jr. (R.-Md.) 
asked. ‘‘The answer is that there is an 
increasing linkage between the vari- 
ous groups,’’ Mr. Vance replied. 
‘**This makes the problem more com- 
plicated and dangerous than if these 
groups were completely isolated, act- 
ing on their own.’’ 

**Do you feel you lack the money 
or the authority to do anything that 


Ambassador Isham and Secretary Vance 


should be done?’’ 


Senator John 


Glenn (D.-O.) inquired. The Secre- 
tary responded: ‘‘No. We do not at 
this point lack authority or money.”’ 


Three days of hearings were 
scheduled, with witnesses appearing 
from the Justice Department, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Pentagon, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, Commerce 
Department, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Air Force, FBI Acad- 
emy and Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. Other witnesses listed 
were Brian Jenkins, Rand Corp.; 
Prof. John Murphy, University of 
Kansas School of Law; and Yonah 
Alexander, a professor of interna- 
tional studies. 
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EXCERPTS FROM SECRETARY VANCE’S 


... As your first witness, let me 
present the administration’s position 
on the overall problem of terrorism 
and the need for effective legislation 
... the United States has taken strong 
actions on a number of fronts: 

First, we have made clear to all 
that we will reject terrorist blackmail. 
We have clearly and repeatedly stated 
our intention to reject demands for 
ransom or for the release of pris- 
oners. 

Second, in this and past ad- 
ministrations, we have strengthened 
airport security within the United 
States. There has been only one suc- 
cessful hijacking of a U.S. scheduled 
air carrier since November 1972. We 
will continue these essential security 
measures. 

Third, we have improved safety 
measures to protect U.S. officials and 
property abroad. We have provided 
protective armor for official vehicles 
and mandated security training for all 
personnel posted overseas. Together 
with the Department of Commerce, 
the State Department is advising pri- 
vate corporations and their employ- 
ees how to protect themselves and 
their property against terrorist at- 
tacks. In most cases, we have been 
able to carry out these measures in 
close cooperation with foreign Gov- 
ernments. 

Fourth, through action initiated 
this fall by Transportation Secretary 
Brock Adams at the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, we have 
been working to upgrade the interna- 
tional standards for airport security. 
The primary focus of this effort is to 
require mandatory preflight inspec- 
tion of all passengers and accompa- 
nying baggage. 

Fifth, we have intensified our ef- 
forts to move other countries to ratify 
the Tokyo, Hague and Monireal 
Conventions. As you know, these 
conventions provide for the appre- 
hension, prosecution and extradition 
of those who hijack or sabotage com- 
mercial aircraft. To date, 62 countries 
have ratified all three conventions; 55 
have ratified none. We are not satis- 
fied with these numbers; worldwide 
acceptance of these basic principles is 
essential. 


E ; 


ORLY AIRPORT, near Paris—Camera 
catches Palestinian terrorist as he tries to 
fire rocket at an El Al plane, on January 19, 
1975. Attempt was aborted by French 
police. 


Sixth, we have developed, and 
are improving, procedures for coop- 
erating and exchanging information 
among law enforcement agencies 
around the world. For example, dur- 
ing the hijacking of the Japan Air 
Lines and Lufthansa aircraft last fall, 
we provided background information 
on terrorist groups and their past 
operations, and guidelines for pro- 
tecting and obtaining the release of 
hostages. 

Seventh, we have made major 
organizational changes within the ex- 
ecutive branch that are designed to 
improve our ability to combat terror- 
ism. Shortly after assuming office, 
the President reorganized the struc- 
ture of the National Security Council 
[NSC]. Among the actions taken was 
the establishment of the Special 
Coordination Committee [SCC] to 
handle, among other matters, crisis 
management. The assistant to the 
President for national security affairs 
chairs this committee; its members 
are the statutory members of the NSC 
and other senior officials as neces- 
sary. 


STATEMENT 


In a crisis situation, the SCC 
would convene immediately. This 
Committee ensures that necessary de- 
cisions will be made at the highest 
levels of the Government. The Special 
Coordination Committee supervises a 
senior-level interagency group to en- 
sure coordination among agencies 
dealing with terrorism. The inter- 
agency group has an executive com- 
mittee consisting of representatives 
from the Departments of State, De- 
fense, Justice, Treasury, Transpor- 
tation, Energy, the CIA and the NSC 
staff. It is chaired by the representa- 
tive of the State Department [Ambas- 
sador Heyward Isham]; the deputy 
chairman is the representative of the 
Department of Justice. It has met fre- 
quently since it was established in 
September 1977. 

To fulfill our responsibilities 
within this framework, the State 
Department has developed its own 


procedures. Our operations center is 


fully staffed on a 24-hour basis to 
manage crisis situations. It has in- 
stantaneous communications to all 
parts of the Government, direct 
access to top officials and prompt 
communication to all posts overseas. 
It has performed well in the past, and 
it will do so in the future. Our pro- 
cedures are designed to anticipate ter- 
rorist attempts as well as to deal with 
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‘SCOPE OF THE TERRORIST THREAT’ 


From Secretary Vance’s tes- 
timony: 

—lInternational airplane hijackings 
have increased in the past two years, after a 
brief pause in their frequency. 

— Worldwide, the number of terrorist 
attacks, including bombings, assassina- 
tions, ambushes and arson, has been higher 
in the past two years than in any previous 
comparable period. 

—There has been a shift away from at- 
tacks against U.S. Government officials 
and property to attacks on American busi- 
nessmen and corporate facilities. The indi- 
cations are that these threats on overseas 
facilities of U.S. corporations and their 
employees could continue at least at their 
present level. 


—Cooperation among terrorist 
groups, with totally different goals, appears 


ongoing incidents. Specialized units 
in the U.S. intelligence community, 
as well as other agencies of the federal 
Government, place high priority on 
the collection and evaluation of nec- 
esessary intelligence. We are working 
to improve the effectiveness and 
promptness with which we exchange 
this information with friendly agen- 
cies abroad. 


When U.S. citizens in foreign 
countries are threatened, we immedi- 
ately communicate with foreign Gov- 
ernments and make available to them 
our information, advice and experi- 
ence, to assist them in carrying out 
their responsibilities. 

Finally, cooperation on anti-ter- 
rorism has become an important part 
of our bilateral relations with other 
nations. We are urging other Govern- 
ments to take appropriate steps to 
combat terrorism and bring terrorists 
to justice. Obstacles to effective 
cooperation among Governments re- 
main. Some Governments, sympa- 
thetic to the asserted cause of par- 
ticular terrorist organizations, not 
only provide safe-haven but also arm, 
train and provide cover. Others shy 
away from resolute action, to avoid 
jeopardizing relations with countries 
that support terrorist organizations; 
still others prefer to avoid the ap- 
prehension or prosecution of terror- 
ists for fear of new terrorist attacks 
aimed at freeing comrades. We will 
continue to press these Governments 
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to be growing. Groups such as the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, the 
Japanese Red Army and the Baader-Mein- 
hof Gang increasingly cooperate in lethal 
attacks against innocent victims regardless 
of their nationality. Some terrorist groups 
find their ideology in a radical nationalism 
that allows no compromise. Others seek to 
destroy the political order of their coun- 
tries, either because they reject all authority 
or because they seek to intimidate the estab- 
lished authorities. While the motivations of 
individual terrorists vary, however, it is 
clear that there is one common thread: they 
will attack the forms of organized society 
by cil the means they can command. In 
their common pursuit of violence, they 
share information, weapons, money, and, 
at times, logistical support. In the expres- 
sion of that violence, they threaten the per- 
sonal freedom and security of us all. 





to assume the full measure of their in- 
ternational responsibilities. The ad- 
ministration and this committee have 
the same goals—stopping terrorism. 
We will continue to work closely with 
you as you develop effective legisla- 
tion. 


Let me address the provisions we 
hope will be embodied in such legisla- 
tion. 

1. We are prepared to submit 
regular reports to Congress on acts of 
international terrorism that affect 
American citizens or interests. We 
suggest that these reports be issued 
quarterly, and in a form that can be 
made public so that all concerned 
Americans will have authoritative 
and current data on terrorist inci- 
dents. The Department of Justice will 
address these reporting requirements 
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in greater detail in its testimony. 

2. We will appear periodically 
before this committee to supplement 
these written reports. I known that 
the committee will appreciate that 
much of this information will be sen- 
sitive. As a result, we strongly urge 
that these briefings be in closed ses- 
sions and on a classified basis. 


3. The administration supports 
the concept of a public list of coun- 
tries which aid or abet terrorist ac- 
tions. Public exposure and condem- 
nation can be effective in discourag- 
ing support for terrorist activities. 
Removal of a country from the list 
would signal a change toward greater 
responsibility and restraint. 


4. We are prepared to support 
appropriate sanctions against coun- 
tries appearing on such a list; indeed, 
we already impose sanctions against 
certain countries which have been 
identified with terrorist operations. 
We believe that any such sanctions 
should be considered on a case-by- 
case basis, taking into account prob- 
able effectiveness, the interests of 
U.S. citizens living abroad, and our 
overall political, security and eco- 
nomic relationships. In addition, to 
be effective, sanctions must be fash- 
ioned so that they can be altered or 
lifted in response to evidence cf 
change. 


5. We support the objective of 
publishing a list of airports that are 
deficient in their security measures. 
However, we must recognize that 
there are significant technical con- 
straints on evaluating the security of 
foreign airports and that we must 
work together with the responsible 





‘SOME ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS’ 


From the testimony: 


—Hijackers find they can no longer 
count on landing in countries which once 
gave them sanctuary. During the recent 
Japan Air Lines and Lufthansa hijackings, 
nearly every nation in the Middle East 
where the hijackers sought refuge turned 
them away. We must, nonetheless, gain 
universal acceptance of the responsibility of 
nations to prosecute or extradite terrorists 
apprehended within their jurisdiction, as 
prescribed by the Hague and Montreal 
Conventions. 

—On November 3, 1977, the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a resolution con- 


demning hijacking and urging the adoption 
of effective measures to combat it. The ap- 
proval of this consensus resolution reflects 
a growing appreciation by nations through- 
out the world of the need for more effective 
action against this form of political vio- 
lence. 

—The successful actions of the Israelis 
at Entebbe and the West Germans at 
Mogadiscio demonstrated that terrorists 
can be defeated by a combination of ap- 
propriate rescue capacity, flexible con- 
tingency planning, and skillful tactics. We 
should recognize, however, that such oper- 
ations entail great risk to the hostages and 
may not always be feasible. 
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Government to upgrade these proce- 
dures. The Department of Transpor- 
tation will address this issue in greater 
detail in its testimony. 

6. We hope that Congress will 
enact enabling legislation that will 
result in full U.S. compliance with the 
terms of the Montreal Convention on 


Aircraft Sabotage. In this connec- 
tion, we seek provisions for civil 
penalties to complement the criminal 
penalties already available under air- 
craft security legislation. 

7. And finally, it is our hope 
that the legislation developed by this 
committee will be consistent with the 


NSC-SCC reorganization I have de- 
scribed. 


. We welcome the action of 
this committee and we will cooperate 
with you fully in the development of 
legislation that will be effective in 
dealing with this dangerous threat. 


Terrorism: ‘One of the less happy phenomena of our times’ 


A State official outlines scope of Department security operations 


By PHILIP J. HARRICK 


The author is chief of the For- 
eign Operations Division in the Office 
of Security. This article is based on a 
talk he gave recently to Department 
of Defense personnel. 


NE OF THE LESS HAPPY 

phenomena of our times is the 
specter of terrorism. Its impact has 
been heightened recently by the intro- 
duction of new 
tactics, the acqui- 
sition of sophis- 
ticated weaponry, 
the formation of 
alliances between 
terrorist groups 
and the successful 
exploitation of 
news media for 
purposes of pub- 
licity. 

Various agencies of the Govern- 
ment are actively engaged in the fight 
against terrorism. The Department of 
State’s efforts are on three levels. Jn- 
ternationally, we are involved in 
negotiating bilateral and multilateral 
agreements. On the domestic front, 
the Department chairs an interagency 
group that provides direction and 
coordination. On a factical level, 
State strives to protect its personnel 
and facilities at home and abroad, as 
well as foreign dignitaries visiting the 
United States. This responsibility has 
been assigned to the Office of Securi- 
ty and, within that office, to the Divi- 
sions of Foreign Operations and 
Technical Services, and to elements 
of Protective Security. 


Mr. Harrick 


CHANCERY of the U.S. embassy in 
Rome, formerly an Italian royal palace. 
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In 1974, the Department 
launched a vigorous effort to upgrade 
the security of its facilities abroad. 
We began by assigning additional 
professional security officers over- 
seas, and we now have more than 100 
such officers in more than 70 loca- 
tions around the world. With some 
480 U.S. Government facilities to 
cover, these officers have regional 
responsibilities that may include up to 
11 adjacent countries. At embassies 
and consulates where professional 
security officers are not resident, the 
security function is assumed by a des- 
ignated post security officer, usually 
the administrative officer. The re- 
sponsible regional security officer 
visits his constituent posts as often as 
necessary, but usually at least twice a 
year. Together, post and regional se- 
curity officers review the security 
posture of the facility concerned, and 
insure that basic physical, procedural 
and personnel security considerations 
are being complied with, and that 


minimum standards of access control 
are in effect. 


To illustrate what we are doing 
and the problems we encounter I will 
describe here what we did in Rome, 
Italy. I was posted as security officer 
there in May 1974, just as the 
counter-terrorism program got 
underway. 

Why focus on Rome? There are 
a number of reasons, besides its being 
typical in many respects: The fire- 
bombing there, in December 1973, of 
a Pan-Am plane in which 30 persons 
were killed; a foiled attempt, at 
another time, to shoot down an air- 
liner with rockets; the Arab rejec- 
tionist groups located to the south; 
the Baader-Meinhof groups, in Ger- 
many, to the north; Italy’s own Red 
Brigade; and one of the highest kid- 
nap rates in the world. In addition, 
two explosive devices were detonated 
in the embassy courtyard, and an in- 
cendiary device was placed in the 
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MADRID—This is what remained here 
after an explosive device shook the cultural 
center of the U.S. Information Service. 


U.S. Information Service library. 
Italy was also beset with internal 
problems, which exacerbated ten- 
sions. 


The problems of securing the 
embassy complex were enormous. 
The embassy building is an Italian na- 
tional monument—the former royal 
palace of Queen Marguerita. The em- 
bassy complex consists of four major 
buildings, occupies an entire block 
plus a five-story annex across the 
street, and has several entrances to 
the main compound. The chancery, a 
portion of which was constructed 400 
years ago, fronts the famous Via 
Veneto, and the recorded history of 
the site extends to the first century 
B.C. Nothing can be done to the 
property or exterior of the buildings 
without the approval of four Govern- 
mental bodies, including the Fine 
Arts Commission. Each of the three 
buildings in the main compound—the 
chancery, the consulate, and the 
USIS building— must be given special 
consideration, and all must be ac- 
cessible to the public. The compound 
is surrounded on three sides by a high 
wall, but the front is open. 

We began our project by asking 
the Italian Government for approval 
to construct a fence in front. One 
commission said it had to be of 
wrought iron to blend with the ar- 
chitecture. We concurred, but the 
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Fine Arts Commission then added 
that the fence must follow the cur- 
vature of the driveway approaches— 
and that it must be motorized to per- 
mit vertical operation of the entire 
fence—down during working hours, 
up only at night. We rejected this pro- 
posal as only partially effective and 
excessively costly. Back to the draw- 
ing boards. We asked the police to 
provide us with patrolmen at the 
front and along the perimeter. After 
considerable negotiating, we obtained 
a small detail. Then we augmented it 
with an armed, uniformed contract 
guard force for interior grounds con- 
trol, including the manning of all 
vehicular and pedestrian entry points. 
An ID system was instituted for all 
American and Italian employees of 
the embassy, and all personnel were 
issued and required to display vehicle 
decals to gain entry. 


All service contractors were 
checked with police, and then entered 
on an access list maintained at the 
guard booths at all compound entry 
points. Offices requesting other than 
regular contract services were re- 
quired to inform the security office in 
advance, including the company 
name, the individual contractors’ 
names, and the vehicle license num- 
ber. The same procedure applied to 
expected visitors. Unexpected visitors 
were directed to designated parking 
areas on the exterior grounds. At 
night, all vehicular and pedestrian 
gates are locked, monitored by closed 
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circuit TV and alarm and remotely 
controlled by a Marine security guard 
at the security control center. The 
contract guards patrol the grounds at 
night, and have radio communica- 
tions with the Marine guard. 

Having established perimeter se- 
curity, we then looked to positive 
control features at the building en- 
trances. To economize on hardware 
and personnel, each building was 
allowed only one public entrance. 
Other doors were designated as fire 
escape or emergency evacuation only. 
A ‘‘hardened lobby’’ concept was 
employed. That is, bullet-resistant 
Opaque and transparent material is 
used throughout, and all receptionist 
and security personnel are placed 
behind bullet-resistant enclosures. 
Visitors proceed to the receptionist, 
who ascertains business and com- 
pletes a visitor pass, noting time of 
entry and the office and officer to be 
visited. The visitor then proceeds 
through a small anteroom containing 
a walk-through metal detector. A 
contract guard mans this device and, 
if the visitor is cleared, he signals the 
Marine security guard, who remotely 
opens the bullet-resistant glass door, 
permitting entry to the main lobby. 
Bullet-resistant transparencies are 
used extensively to permit constant 
visual observation by security person- 
nel. Once in the main lobby, the vis- 
itor proceeds to the control center 
and presents his pass. The office to be 
visited is contacted, and provides an 
escort to and from the office. These 
procedures are not only effective en- 
try controls, but simplify decision- 
making in the event of a bomb threat. 
In 1976, we had 48 bomb threats 
from January through August; al- 
though we made thorough building 
searches, we never once seriously con- 
sidered evacuating the building. Be- 
cause traffic in and out of the em- 
bassy is so heavy, we constructed a 
one-way turnstile exit. This separate 
egress relieves congestion at the entrv 
point and obviates ‘the need for per- 
sonnel controls at the exit. 


Though the ‘‘hardened lobby’’ is 
designed to screen, detect and confine 
hostile elements before they enter the 
building proper, backup systems were 
included in our project. A panic 
alarm was installed in the control 
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center; a push of the button sounds 
an alarm both at police headquarters 
and in the Marine guard residence. 
An internal siren also alerts the entire 
compound to a hostile attack, and a 
safehaven was constructed within the 
chancery. It is equipped with in- 
dependent communications, food, 
water and other essentials to permit a 
lengthy stay if necessary. 

Securing the buildings was but 
one aspect of our job. More impor- 
tant were our arrangements to protect 
the ambassador and the mission staff. 
We conducted a survey of persons at 
the post and their daily habits. Securi- 
ty for the staff began with the partial 
armoring of all motorpool transpor- 
tation vehicles. This project was ac- 
complished by a team of Seabees 
operating out of the Regional Techni- 
cal Center at Frankfurt. An inspec- 
tion of staff apartments and homes 
was conducted on request, to assure 
that good locking devices and door 
viewers were installed and _ used; 
domestic staffs were also checked 
with the police. We published a pam- 
phlet on personal and residence secu- 
rity which covered in detail security at 
home, on the street, in the automo- 
bile, and in the office—and proce- 
dures to follow in the event of kid- 
napping. A special team came from 
Washington and, with lectures, 
slides, film and hands-on training, 
gave in-depth briefings to the staff, 
including dependents. We arranged 
with the Rome police to inform us, 
daily, about all planned demonstra- 
tions—the identity of the group, the 
purpose of the demonstration, the 
probable route of march, etc. This in- 
formation was posted daily on the 
bulletin board; all personnel were ad- 
vised to avoid known disturbance 
areas. A pyramid notification system 
was established to pass the word dur- 
ing holidays and weekends. We pro- 
vided police with a list of all Amer- 
ican residences, as well as schools 
and American business places. When 
anti-American demonstrations were 
planned or threats received, police 
were asked to provide increased cov- 
erage and surveillance of these sites. 

Finally, the expertise of key per- 
sonnel at post was utilized to evaluate 
and plan appropriate courses of ac- 
tion in threat situations. At Rome this 
assembled expertise, known as the 
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Security Watch Committee, included 
the deputy chief of mission, political 
counselor, defense attache, the ad- 
ministrative counselor, representa- 
tives from selected Government agen- 
cies, and the security officer. We met 
at least quarterly to share informa- 
tion, and more frequently in threat 
situations. 


DESPITE THE DEPART- 
MENT’s extensive efforts to counter 
terrorism, we realize that we cannot 
guarantee anyone’s safety. The best 
security is provided by each individ- 
ual for himself. The person who takes 
his—and his family’s—security seri- 
ously; who takes reasonable precau- 
tions at home, on the street, and in 
his car; and who is alert to suspicious 
activity and packages, is not as likely 
to become a victim. This ought to be 
well-known but, even then, security 
officers are confronted with com- 
ments such as ‘‘it won’t happen to 
me,’’ ‘‘it won’t happen here,’ ‘‘it’s 
inconvenient,’’ and ‘‘it contradicts 
an open society.’’ And we must con- 
tend with local bureaucracies, fund- 
ing problems, national monuments 
and glass palaces. We have learned to 
live with compromises. However, 
recognizing that minumum security is 
no longer a negotiable issue, the De- 
partment has recently published and 
sent to all posts a booklet that, 
among other things, outlines mini- 
mum standards of public-area access 
control, which all posts will be ex- 
pected to implement. To insure that 
adequate security features are in- 
corporated in all new construction or 
major renovations, the Office of 
Security has established a liaison of- 
ficer to work with the State Depart- 
ment’s architects and engineers. Our 
expectation is that, if security con- 
trols and concepts are incorporated in 
the original design—as opposed to 
being tacked on later—they will be 
more effective, less costly and more 
aesthetically pleasing. 


The technical side of our opera- 
tion was initially established to pro- 
vide countermeasures for audio and 
other technical penetration attempts. 
To support the counterterrorism pro- 


gram, its mission has been expanded 
to include testing, procurement and 
deployment of antiballistic material, 
closed-circuit television, security con- 
trol centers, walk-through metal 
detectors, package inspection equip- 
ment, perimeter and interior alarm 
systems, defensive weapons, and ar- 
mored vehicles. To provide more 
responsive service to posts abroad, 
Regional Technical Centers have been 
established at central locations 
around the world, with each center 
serving a number of constituent posts 
within its area of responsibility. 
Research and development activities 
are conducted in Washington, and 
support teams may be sent to the field 
from headquarters to assist in special 
projects. 

Our Education and Training 
Branch has compiled a library of 
films and publications, and routinely 
makes these available to field of- 
ficers. A new weapons qualification 
range was built at our Newington 
facility, and all special agents and 
security officers are trained in 
weapons ranging from the standard- 
issue .357 magnum to sophisticated 
automatic weapons. A course in eva- 
sive driving techniques has been 
added to the basic agent’s course, and 
there are in-service refresher courses 
for all officers. The quality and con- 
tent of these training programs are 
constantly being refined, in a contin- 
uing effort to provide the most pro- 
fessional training possible. 


Currently, we have more than 
1,100 Marines assigned to 115 posts 
abroad. These men are specially se- 
lected and screened, and receive an 
intensive six-week course of instruc- 
tion. They are assigned to the Marine 
security guard program for 30 
months, and play important roles in 
protecting classified information, en- 
forcing access controls, and in pro- 
viding a defensive response capability 
in emergency situations. 

The Department of the Navy 
also makes available to State a Naval 
Support Unit, consisting of about 95 
Seabees. These men perform con- 
struction and construction surveil- 
lance in sensitive areas, armor vehi- 
cles, conduct destructive searches for 
clandestine listening devices, assist in 
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lock work, install alarms and closed- 
circuit TVs, and otherwise help tech- 
nical security officers in their opera- 
tions. 


The roles these military men play 
can be illustrated by recent events in 
Moscow. It was a Marine guard who 
discovered the fire and sounded the 
alarm. Among the first on the scene 
were Seabees and Marines. They 
helped evacuate the embassy, and 
fought the fire until Soviet firefight- 
ers arrived. Then they escorted the 
firemen into the building to insure 
that the integrity of classified mate- 
rial was not violated. Other Marines 
secured all entries to the building. 
The day after the fire, 20 Seabees and 
four additional Marines were flown 
to Moscow to begin the job of restor- 
ing the embassy. The Seabees are still 
there, and the Navy has generously 
made an additional 15 Seabees avail- 
able to the Department to finish this 
task. 

It should be apparent that the 
Department takes the threat of ter- 
rorism seriously, and has made a 
substantial commitment of people, 
money and equipment. Obtaining 
these resources is one thing; properly 
allocating them is another. To deter- 
mine funding priorities, whether tem- 
porary or permanent augmentation 
or reduction of security personnel is 
required, and whether existing defen- 
sive equipment is excessive or inade- 
quate to the perceived threat, the Of- 
fice of Security continually reviews 
intelligence indicators, socio-political 
factors, historic patterns of anti- 
American sentiment, political esti- 
mates, and other information avail- 
able to the Department. For example, 
last year we closed security offices in 
Wellington, Khartoum, Copenhagen 
and Sana, and added personnel in 
Cairo, Kinshasa and Bogota. 


Another problem that confronts 
us is time. More often than not, an in- 
cident will occur after the normal 
close of business in the United States. 
To cope with these situations, we es- 


KHARTOUM—Sceene outside the Saudi 
Arabian embassy, where two American 
diplomats were slain in 1973. 
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tablished a Security Command Cen- 
ter. It is manned on a 24-hour basis 
by a Watch Group of professional 
security officers. The Command Cen- 
ter has extensive telephone, telegraph 
and TWX communications capabili- 
ty, with direct tie-lines to several 
Government agencies, and with in- 
stant access to senior personnel in the 
Office of Security, as well as in the 
Department and with professional 
security officers overseas. The Watch 
Group is fully qualified to provide 
immediate response to security prob- 
lems both at home and abroad. 

Within the Command Center, a 
group of intelligence analysts, called 
the Threat Assessment Group, moni- 
tors and compiles intelligence from 
the field and from various Govern- 
ment agencies. Among its goals is the 
establishment of a terrorist data base, 
to consist of a computerized system 
of names, aliases, physical descrip- 
tions, modus operandi and known 
associates of terrorists. This full-text 
retrieval system should be of immense 
value to our security officers in the 
field. 

For example, at one post where I 
was assigned, we received informa- 
tion that a terrorist group consisting 
of five individuals planned an attack 
against the embassy. Only the leader 
of the group had been identified. It 
would have been of immense value to 
know with whom this individual was 
likely to operate, the types of weap- 
ons we were likely to be confronted 
with, his preferred method of attack, 
the type of passport or aliases he 
might be using, and so forth. 
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ALTHOUGH U.S. OFFICIAL 
personnel and facilities are prime 
targets of terrorist operatives, U.S. 
business firms and their employees 
are also finding themselves in dan- 
ger—for several reasons. First, the 
measures we have taken to harden 
our own facilities, and our efforts to 
instill an awareness in our people, 
have complicated and increased the 
risks to terrorists. Secondly, the pro- 
liferation of American business inter- 
ests and their tendency to pay ransom 
demands make them lucrative targets. 
According to available statistics, in 
1975 two out of every five terrorist in- 
cidents directed against American cit- 
izens or facilities victimized U.S. 
business firms and/or their employ- 
ees; in 1976 the ratio rose to three out 
of every five. These figures have not 
been lost on the international busi- 
ness community, and a much higher 
level of concern is now being ex- 
pressed by corporate management. 
Reflecting this concern, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as the Govern- 
ment’s interface with the private sec- 
tor, is becoming increasingly involved 
in the problems posed by terrorism. 
However, since State has amassed a 
considerable amount of experience 
and information in this field, we 
have, where requested, provided 
assistance to the U.S. international 
business community. 


At the Washington level, the Of- 
fice of Security provides security 
assessments and pre-departure brief- 
ings for corporate executives travel- 
ing overseas. We have prepared a 
booklet entitled ‘‘Countering Ter- 
rorism—Security Suggestions for 
U.S. Business Representatives 
Abroad.’’ We have compiled a list of 
posts around the world where profes- 
sional security officers are resident, 
indicating those posts for which they 
are responsible. Any corporate of- 
ficer traveling abroad is encouraged 
to consult with our security officers 
overseas and, if we are informed in 
advance of the itinerary, we will ad- 
vise posts of their expected visit. 


All of us, of course, look for- 
ward to the day when such elaborate 
security precautions for American 
diplomats, businessmen and other 
U.S. citizens will no longer be neces- 
sary. @ 
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New hot line for 
Carter, Brezhnev 


(See cover photo) 


A new Washington-Moscow hot 
line that makes use of satellites went 
into operation on January 16. It is 
called the Direct Communications 
Link, or DCL. It consists of two in- 
dependent satellite systems—one 
American, the other Soviet—that 
should be more reliable than the old 
cable system. 

There has been a hookup be- 
tween the United States and the Sovi- 
et Union since 1963—for instant, 
direct and private communications 
between the heads of state of the two 
nations. The DCL, like its predeces- 
sor system, is designed to exchange 
printed messages—not telephone 
calls. Printed messages have the ad- 
vantage of avoiding possible misun- 
derstandings and of providing a writ- 
ten record. Hot line teletype messages 
from the United States to the USSR 
are transmitted in the English lan- 
guage, using the Latin alphabet. All 
messages from the USSR are trans- 
mitted to the United States in the 
Russian language, using Russian 
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As we go to press 


Justice Dept. will 
appeal age-60 case 


Complying with State’s re- 
quest, the Justice Department has 
agreed to appeal the June 28 
court ruling that bars mandatory 
retirement at age 60 for partici- 
pants in the Foreign Service Retire- 
ment System. The decision to carry 
the so-called Bradley case (NEWS- 
LETTER, July) to the Supreme 
Court was made February 1 by 
Solicitor General Wade H. McCree 
Jr. at Justice. 


(Cyrillic) characters. All messages in- 
cluding test messages are automat- 
ically encoded upon transmission and 
decoded upon receipt. Circuits are 


LOOK, MA, NO TELEPHONE 
WIRES!—This is how an artist sees the 
U.S.-Soviet hot line. The satellite is an 
INTELSAT IV-A. It relays telephone, 
telex, high-speed data and transoceanic 
television messages to all earth stations 
within line of sight of its orbit. 


tested hourly via a variety of sample 
messages. Normally, items such as 
nonpolitical passages from magazine 
articles and books are used in the test 
messages. 


The new hot line incorporates 
many technological advances. Satel- 
lite communications are increasingly 
being used to supplement terrestrial 
systems for long-distance communi- 
cations. DCL is less vulnerable than 
the cable system, since the former 
depends less on terrestrial microwave 
or cable relays, or on third-country 
facilities. Also, the DCL is not sus- 
ceptible to interruptions caused by at- 
mospheric interference problems 
common to high frequency radio 
systems. 

The two satellite systems—em- 
ploying the Soviet MOLNIYA and 
the U.S. commercial INTELSAT— 
operate simultaneously. Should one 
system fail, the other would continue 
to provide communications. In the 
MOLNIYA system, there are four 
satellites in highly elliptical, inclined 
orbits. Each is used approximately six 
hours a day, as the satellites sequen- 
tially come within view of both the 
U.S. and USSR earth stations. In the 





INTELSAT system, coverage is ob- 
tained from a single satellite in a 
geostationary orbit—22,307 miles 
above the Atlantic Ocean, at the 
equator. 


There are two U.S. earth stations 
for the DCL. One, at Ft. Detrick, 
Md., operates twin 60-foot satellite 
antennas for MOLNIYA. The station 
was constructed and installed by the 
Harris Corp. under the direction of 
the U.S. Army Satellite Communica- 
tions Agency. The second, at Etam, 
W.Va., is a commercial earth station 
having a satellite ground terminal us- 
ing INTELSAT. It is operated by the 
Communications Satellite Corp. 
(COMSAT). ITT World Communi- 
cations, Inc., which provided the ini- 
tial hot line, is responsible for pro- 
viding and maintaining the DCL cir- 
cuit that uses INTELSAT. Another 
ITT subsidiary, ITT Space Commu- 
nications, Inc., designed and pro- 
duced the satellite communications 
equipment for the terminal near 
Lvov, USSR. 

In the Soviet Union, two MOL- 
NIYA earth stations serving the DCL 
are near Moscow. Two INTELSAT 
earth stations, a primary and a 
backup station for the DCL, are at 
Lvov and Moscow. 


The need for a hot line, to reduce 
the risk of nuclear confrontation, was 
first recognized in the late 1950s and 
later was underscored by the Cuban 
missile crisis. The original link was 
activated August 30, 1963, and has 
been in continuous operation since 
that time. Its most notable use oc- 
curred during the Arab-Israeli war of 
1967, when President Johnson ad- 
vised the USSR of U.S. ship and air- 
craft movements in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

On rare occasions, service has 
been disrupted, either on one of the 
hot line paths, or on both the primary 
and alternate circuits. Accidental 
outages have been caused by: 

—A farmer in Finland cutting a 
hot line cable with his tractor; 

—A manhole fire blazing near 
Baltimore, resulting in the loss of the 
primary circuit; 

—Telephone workers in_ the 
United States inadvertently severing 
both hot line cables. 
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The new DCL configuration is a 
result of the first SALT talks. In 
September 1971, the two countries 
agreed to improve reliability by using 
modern satellite communications 
technology. Technical negotiations 
involved Department of State and 
Department of Defense officials and 
representatives of the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry 
of Communications. 

The U.S. DCL installation was 
essentially completed by the end of 
1974. Work on USSR earth stations, 
however, continued into 1975—and 
further modifications were necessary 
afterward. It appears now that both 
systems meet the technical standards 
called for under existing agreements. 


State would be site of 
memorial to Marshall 


A bill authorizing a memorial in 
the State Department Building to 
General George C. Marshall passed 
the House on January 23, 351 to 22, 
and was sent to the Senate. The trib- 
ute to the soldier-statesman, who was 
Army chief of staff in World War II 
and, later, Secretary of State, would 
be designed by a sculptor reporting to 
an advisory commission whose seven 
members would serve without pay. 
Secretary Vance would be chairman 
of the commission. The project 
would get under way with a spending 
authorization of $10,000, effective 
October 1—at the start of the next 
fiscal year. 


Career candidate 
program launched 


(See career candidate briefing 
paper on Page 40). 


The Department’s new career 
candidate program for junior officers 
(NEWSLETTER, May) was officially 
launched January 3, with entry on 
duty of the 134th class. Approved by 
Congress as part of the Department’s 
fiscal 1978 authorization bill, the pro- 
gram establishes 48-month provision- 
al status for junior officers entering 
the Service. After this period, they 
are either formally tenured as com- 
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missioned officers or their limited 
FSR appointments lapse. The new ar- 
rangement replaces the junior officer 
threshold program. The Bureau of 
Personnel said that junior officers 
who entered the Service prior to De- 
cember 31 will find themselves 
affected in these areas: 


JUNIOR PROMOTIONS: There will 
be no numerical limits on junior offi- 
cer promotions to Class 6 and Class 
7. Current FSO-7s normally will be 
promoted after 18 months’ satisfac- 
tory performance in that grade. Cur- 
rent FSO-8s normally will be pro- 
moted by the boards after one year of 
satisfactory performance in class. 
The same time-in-class periods will 
apply to career candidates and other 
junior reserve officers. 


LANGUAGE PROBATION: No of- 
ficer may receive tenure while on lan- 
guage probation. However, officers 
initially appointed at Class 8 may 
receive two promotions while still on 
probation; officers initially appointed 
at Class 7 can receive only one pro- 
motion until they satisfy the language 
requirement. 

TENURE: Tenure henceforth will 
be granted prior to promotion to 
Class 5. Tenure decisions will be 
made by a Washington-based com- 
missioning and tenure board. The 
board will be created this spring, and 
will have as its first order of business 
the review of all FSO-6s with at least 
two years’ on-the-job experience, ex- 
clusive of full-time training. The 
board then will continue to review 
Class 6 officers periodically, as they 
become eligible for consideration. 
Officers not granted tenure at their 
first review by the board will be re- 
viewed annually until existing time- 
in-class limits are reached (five years 
from commissioning date for entering 
FSO-7s, seven and a half years from 
commissioning date for entering 
FSO-8s). 

NEW TIME-IN-MULTICLASS: Class 
6 officers who receive tenure will not 
be subject to junior officer time-in- 
class restrictions, and will have 22 
years’ time-in-multiclass to reach 
Class 2. No more than 15 years may 
be spent in any single class. 


PROMOTIONS TO CLASS 5: Class 6 
officers who receive tenure will be 
considered for promotion to FSO-5 
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by the next-convened promotion 
board, and semiannually thereafter. 

TRAINING: Tenured Class 6 of- 
ficers will be regarded as potential 
candidates for hard-language and 
other long-term training, and may 
compete with mid-career officers for 
such training opportunities. 


State Department 
Fine Arts Rooms 
Receive $555,000 


Gifts to the Diplomatic Recep- 
tion Rooms totaling $555,000 in cash 
and securities, as well as additional 
contributions in the form of paint- 
ings, furniture and other objets d’art, 
were announced recently by the De- 
partment’s Fine Arts Committee in a 
report covering 1977. Major donors 
of cash and securities include: 

Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
Foundation, Washington, $50,000; 
Louise Doyle, Leonminster, Mass., 
$50,000; Mrs. James Stewart Hook- 
er, New York City, $30,000; J. T. 
Dorrance Jr., Gladwyne, Pa., 


$25,000; Ruth and Vernon Taylor 


Foundation, Denver, $22,000; John 
Jay Hopkins Foundation, Takoma 
Park, Md., $12,000; Mrs. James 
Frederick Martin Stewart, Middle- 
burg, Va., $12,000; Mrs. Thurmond 
Clarke, Middleburg, Va., $10,000; 
and Mrs. Iona Wells, Old Saybrook, 
Conn., $10,000. 

The newly acquired paintings in- 
cluded ‘‘Benjamin Franklin in the 
Studio of Houdon,’’ by Leon M. 
Dansaert, given by the Ahmanson 
Foundation, Los Angeles; an oil por- 
trait of Thomas Jefferson, by Gilbert 
Stuart, donated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifford Folger, Washington; an oil 
painting, ‘‘Western Scene,’’ by 
Henry H. Cross, and an important 
miniature of Alice Hooper, daughter 
of ‘‘King’’ Hooper, by John 
Singleton Copley—both donated by 
Mr. and Mrs. James O. Keene, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 

Other new acquisitions included 
several pieces of furniture given by 
Mrs. Robert R. McCormick, Chica- 
go, widow of the late publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune. Among them were 
a rare Massachusetts Chippendale 
mahogany bonnet-top_ secretary 
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SHE’S 
‘SECRETARY 
OF SHE 
YEAR’ 


Camille Napoletano, a For- 
eign Service Staff secretary at Em- 
bassy Tel Aviv’s Regional Security 
Office, is the 1977 ‘‘Secretary of 
the Year.’’ She will receive $500 
and a certificate signed by Sec- 
retary Vance. The award is confer- 
red annually on a secretary, either 
in the Civil Service or Foreign 
Service, ‘‘whose performance is 
judged by the awards committee 
most clearly to exemplify the high 
standards which characterize the 
service of secretaries in the Depart- 
ment and abroad.’’ 

In a telegram informing her of 
her selection, Director General 
Harry G. Barnes Jr. praised her 
for ‘‘sustained superior perform- 
ance, not only in the Regional Se- 
curity Office but also on special 
assignments in connection with 
visits by the Secretary of State and 
during your emergency tour of 
duty in Jerusalem.’’ Ms. Napo- 
letano also was lauded for ‘‘pro- 
fessional dedication, personal at- 
tributes, and initiative which con- 
tributed to the objectives of the 
mission. ‘‘I congratulate you for 
your performance of the highest 
standards of the Service,’’ Mr. 
Barnes added, ‘‘and I wish you 
continued success.”’ 

Ms. Napoletano was picked 
from 13 nominees by a special 
selection panel headed by Winifred 
S. Weislogel, Office of the Inspec- 
tor General, Foreign Service. The 
panel included Mark Parris, Office 
of the Executive Director, Bureau 





bookcase, from the ‘‘King’’ Hooper 
mansion in Marblehead, Mass. Mr. 
Hooper was a shipping magnate and 
merchant, who was said to have run 
his global business from his desk. The 
desk was circa 1760-80. Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s first husband was a Hooper. 
Mrs. McCormick also donated a 
Massachusetts Queen Anne walnut 
bonnet-top highboy, circa 1760-70; a 


Ms. Napoletano 


of European Affairs; Rita T. 
Sweeney, secretary to the deputy 
assistant secretary, Bureau of 
African Affairs; Judith Ann Hart- 
gen, secretary, Policy Planning 
Staff; and Shirley S. Bertoni, 
secretary, treaty affairs, Office of 
the Legal Adviser. 

In addition to Ms. Napole- 
tano, there were three finalists— 
Jean A. Fitzgerald, secretary at the 
French and Maltese desks, Bureau 
of European Affairs, runner-up 
for the award; Anna Elkington, 
secretary to Jack R. Perry, deputy 
chief of mission, Stockholm; and 
Irene Harrison, secretary to Leo 
Reddy, director of the Secretariat 
Staff in Washington. 

Ms. Napoletano joined the 
Foreign Service in July 1969. She 
served in Islamabad, Brussels and 
Abidjan before she was assigned to 
Tel Aviv in June 1976. Her grade is 
FSS-6. 


Philadelphia Chippendale mahogany 
tripod tip and turn tea table, circa 
1770; a Massachusetts tripod tip 
table, circa 1770-80; a Sheraton ma- 
hogany carved serpentine shaped 
dressing table, circa 1815; a Simon 
Willard mahogany Massachusetts tall 
case clock, circa 1800-10; and a 
Queen Anne Massachusetts walnut 
top highboy, circa 1750-60. 
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Other treasures donated in 1977 
to the reception rooms included a 
rare life-size marble bust of John Jay, 
by Giuseppe Ceracchi, 1751-1802. 
Ceracchi did the portrait from life in 
Philadelphia, in 1791, in a plastic ma- 
terial. It was transferred to a marble 
bust in Rome, 1791-2. The only 
known bust of Jay in marble by Cer- 
acchi, it was donated by the Morris 
and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation, 
Washington. 

Louis Chandler and Vernon S. 
Stoneman, of Boston, gave a fine 
Massachusetts Chippendale mahog- 
any serpentine-front secretary- 
bookcase, attributed to Benjamin 
Frothingham. The late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Renshaw, of Kennett Square, 
Pa., donated a Chinese export porce- 
lain saucer from the rare Martha 
Washington service. The saucer, in 
excellent condition, is decorated with 
the names of 15 states in oval links of 
a chain around the border. The plate 
was made about 1795-1800. Mrs. 
Renshaw also gave a Chinese export 
porcelain leaf-shaped dish from the 
George Washington order of the Cin- 
cinnati service, circa 1785. 

An important American silver 
ladle by Paul Revere, 1735-1807, was 
donated by Elizabeth Cheney, of Oak 
Park, Ill. James Hopkins Smith, of 
La Jolla, Cal., gave several outstand- 
ing gifts in memory of Mrs. Pauline 
Morton. They included a fine collec- 
tion of 18th century Chinese powder 
blue porcelain—bottles, vases and a 
teapot; an English Hepplewhite ma- 
hogany writing desk; an English 
Georgian mahogany breakfront; a 
collection of Royal Worchester, 
Flight, and Barr and Barr porcelain; 
and an English mahogany drum 
table. 

The committee said it is now 
seeking $850,000 for architectural 
changes in the reception rooms. 
These include raising the ceiling in the 
entrance hall, relocating air-condi- 
tioning ducts, installing woodwork, 
and other planned improvements. 
‘‘We need to raise annually gifts of 
funds or securities totaling $250,000, 
to make payments on objects being 
purchased for the rooms,” curator 
Clement E. Conger said. ‘‘This is in 
addition to the funds required for fu- 
ture architectural improvements. We 
are not as affluent as we appear. Fifty 
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Shown at reception for donors and lenders 
of objets d’art to the Department are, left 
to right, Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, 
Mrs. Cyrus R. Vance; Clement E. Conger, 
chairman, Fine Arts Committee; Camille 
Lombard Bradley, of Mr. Conger’s office; 
Barnett B. Lester, NEWSLETTER associate 
editor, and Mrs. Lester. 


percent of our collection is on loan; it 
can go away as fast as it came in.”’ 
Contributions of funds to the 
Department are tax deductible. In- 
quiries should be made to Mr. Con- 
ger, chairman, Fine Arts Committee, 
Room 8213, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520, area code 
202-632-0298. Since 1961 civic- 
minded citizens, foundations and or- 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


ganizations have donated or loaned 
objets d’art valued at nearly 
$20,000,000. (See December NEws- 
LETTER, Pages 36-38.) 


Cultural affairs meeting 


The Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs will meet in open session 
at 9:30 a.m. February 27 in Room 
1410. 

There will be two items on the 
agenda—final approval of the com- 
mission’s 14th annual report, and of 
the recommendation on coordination 
of U.S. Government exchange/ train- 
ing programs. @ 
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U.S. RETURNS 
THE CROWN OF 
SAINT STEPHEN 


BUDAPEST—Secretary Vance is greeted Kaiser, right. The Secretary arrived here as 
by Hungarian Foreign Minister Frigyes head of the U.S. delegation. 
Puja, center, and Ambassador Philip M. 


General view of the ceremony in the parlia- 
ment’s Cupola Room. 


The crown is displayed in the Hungarian 
Parliament during the ceremony marking 
its transfer. Secretary Vance is at left. 
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State asks Congress for 62 new slots—and that’s all 


Drive launched to meet ‘highest priority position requirements’ 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT 

will ask Congress for authority 
to hire 62 additional persons by the 
end of the fiscal year, but it is propos- 
ing to hold the line after that. In fact, 
in separate actions to be taken inter- 
nally, the Department in the next 21 
months intends to abolish existing 
slots to make room for its new ‘“‘high- 
est priority position requirements.”’ 

On the congressional front, Sec- 
retary Vance and Deputy Under Sec- 
retary Benjamin H. Read are sched- 
uled to appear this month before a 
panel of the House Appropriations 
Committee. They will ask that State’s 
current budget be supplemented to 
create 58 overseas slots for U.S. con- 
sular officers, and four additional 
positions at the U.S. mission to the 
UN—all 62 to be allocated by Sep- 
tember 30, when fiscal 1978 ends. In 
addition, they will propose a fiscal 
1979 budget that retains the 62 posi- 
tions and, beyond that, calls for the 
hiring of 38 more persons. To com- 
pensate, 38 slots presently in the 
budget are marked for extinction. 

Entering on the Department pay- 
roll after September 30 would be 34 
Foreign Service local employees, to 
meet the rising consular workload, 
plus four new American employees of 
the International Joint Commission 
(United States and Canada) who 
would handle environmental matters. 
Coming off the payroll would be 27 
other local employees to be drawn 
from various posts. In addition, the 
Bureau of Personnel would lose six 
positions, and the Law of the Sea task 
force would lose one. Also, the budg- 
et makes no provision for the Office 
of Consumer Affairs Coordinator, 
which has had a staff of four persons. 
The functions of this office would be 
transferred to a projected new U.S. 
consumer affairs agency, establish- 
ment of which is a goal of the Carter 
administration. 
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On the administrative front, Mr. 
Read has advised assistant secretaries 
and office heads that the Office of 
Management and Budget had not met 
the Department’s request for a large 
number of the projected new ‘‘high- 
est priority’’ positions. ‘‘According- 
ly, we must take steps,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
reduce existing authorized positions 
by about 250 during the current and 
coming fiscal years, primarily during 
the next 10 months.”’ 

The Read memorandum contin- 
ues: ‘‘The first step will be to impose 
a strict control on all hiring from out- 
side the system both domestically and 
overseas. As of January 7, 1978, no 
outside hiring of full-time American 
or local nationals is authorized with- 
out the written approval of my office. 
I am informing all posts of this re- 


quirement and of the measures de- 
scribed below. We will, of course, be 
prepared to give immediate consid- 
eration to and to act upon urgent re- 
quests for needed outside hires during 
the period. In this context we are 
mindful of the need to maintain an 
appropriate inflow of key categories 
of employees—secretaries, communi- 
cations personnel and junior FSO 
candidates in particular—in order to 
prevent serious shortage. 


‘‘The second step will be the 
establishment of a Position Working 
Group which will work closely with 
the bureaus to get a detailed status 
report on our worldwide employment 
and vacancy situation as of January 
6, 1978. I recognize that there are a 
number of reasons for vacancies (as- 
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signment delays, position classifica- 
tion delays, etc.), and I wish to assure 
you that the character and duration 
of each vacancy will be carefully 
reviewed and evaluated. Certain 
long-term and low-priority vacant 
positions will then be abolished. 

‘*The third step will be to deter- 
mine how many additional low-prior- 
ity positions must be abolished in 
order to get the added new position 
authority needed. Each bureau, and 
through it each post, will be asked to 
identify its one or two percent posi- 
tions to which it assigns lowest priori- 
ty. Detailed instructions will be forth- 
coming on how this is to be done, but 
it can be anticipated that all posi- 
tions, American and local, senior to 
junior, will need to be reviewed in the 
process. 

**T would like to emphasize that 
the procedures instituted here do not 
constitute a freeze on hiring. We 
learned from the experience last 
spring that any such freeze imposes 
severe dislocations and persons in the 
employment pipeline do not remain 
there under such circumstances. We 
will make every effort to expedite ac- 
tions on exceptions as_ indicated 
above. What we have got to acquire, 
however, and keep current is infor- 
mation and control at a central loca- 
tion of authorized positions and this 
can only be done under the decentral- 
ized hiring practices now in effect by 
the steps we have outlined above. We 
will ease and lift the controls imposed 
here just as soon as possible, and bu- 
reaus and posts can facilitate that 
process by expeditious handling of 
the information that is requested.’’ 


One year ago the Department 
asked Congress for a total of 
$1,254,655,000 (NEWSLETTER, 
February). With supplemental ap- 
propriations and other adjustments 
since that time, this figure is expected 
to reach $1,259,552,000 for fiscal 
1978. The fiscal 1979 request is for 
$1,262,897,000; it does not include 
funds for the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs and the East- 
West Center, which are being trans- 
ferred to the new International 
Communication Agency that em- 
braces USIA as well (NEWSLETTER, 
October). 
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Most of the new funds that the 
Department needs will pay for salary 
boosts and other mandatory cost 
items, rather than new programs or 
personnel. There will be relatively 
small increases—if Congress agrees— 
for programs such as construction 
and acquisition of real 
abroad, for continuing the develop- 
ment of the Travel Document Issu- 
ance System by the Passport Office 
and for purchase and installation of 
minicomputer equipment at about a 
dozen overseas posts. 

The Department’s 1979 budget 
reflects implementation of zero-based 
budgeting techniques adopted by the 
Carter administration. 


Some interesting statistics 


The fiscal 1979 budget of the 
Department reports the average 
grade and salary in each personnel 
category—as follows: 

FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER: 
4.29 and $28,871. 

FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE: 
5.15 and $24,738. 

FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF: 6.05 
and $16,778. 

CIVIL SERVICE: 7.97 and 
$17,030. 

Average salary in foreign 
countries (local rates: $10,971). 

The budget estimates only mi- 
nor variations in the number of 
persons in each Foreign Service 
and Civil Service grade, compared 
with fiscal 1978. There is one ex- 
ception: FSO-6s are expected to 
total 475 in fiscal 1979, compared 
with 418 in the current year. 


‘International affairs’ 
in the ’79 budget 


Supporting material sent to Con- 
gress with the Carter administration’s 
budget for fiscal 1979 contained this 
section on ‘‘International Affairs’’: 


National needs in the area of in- 
ternational affairs include the devel- 
opment of a stable international envi- 
ronment that will reduce conflicts, 
the encouragement of worldwide 


property’ 


economic growth with equity, and the 
promotion of respect for human 
rights. To meet these needs the Fed- 
eral Government undertakes the fol- 
lowing major missions: foreign eco- 
nomic and financial assistance, mili- 
tary assistance, the conduct of 
foreign affairs, foreign information 
and exchange activities, and interna- 
tional financial programs. Total out- 
lays for these missions are estimated 
at $6.7 billion in 1978 and $7.7 billion 
in 1979. Foreign economic and finan- 
cial assistance is concentrated on 
poor people in the poorest countries, 
and outlays are estimated to increase 
from $5.3 billion in 1978 to $5.4 bil- 
lion in 1979. The administration is 
firmly committed to increasing eco- 
nomic aid levels substantially over the 
next 5 years while significantly im- 
proving the effectiveness of the aid, 
particularly by assuring that the 
growth directly benefits the poor. 

Multilateral development assist- 
ance is provided through U.S. contri- 
butions to international financial in- 
stitutions such as the World Bank, 
and regional banks and to United Na- 
tion organizations to support their 
development programs. Budget au- 
thority of $3.5 billion in 1979 is pro- 
posed for paying both past and pres- 
ent subscriptions which the United 
States has pledged to provide to inter- 
national financial institutions. Addi- 
tional budget authority of $282 mil- 
lion in 1979 is proposed for voluntary 
contributions to 19 international or- 
ganizations and programs. 

Bilateral development aid is pro- 
vided through the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) pro- 
grams, the Food for Peace program, 
and through security supporting as- 
sistance. The AID programs assist 
poorer developing countries with 
projects primarily in the sectors of 
food production, health, population 
and education. Budget authority for 
the AID programs is proposed to in- 
crease from $1.3 billion in 1978 to 
$1.7 billion in 1979, although outlays 
are estimated to rise more gradually. 


The Food for Peace program 
fulfills a range of objectives including 
humanitarian and security assistance 
goals. In the future the food aid pro- 
gram will place increasing emphasis 
on developmental objectives. Outlays 
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are estimated to be $1.1 billion in 
both 1978 and 1979. This will permit 
the shipment of 6.7 million tons of 
food overseas, about two-thirds of 
the worldwide target set by the UN 
for all donors 

Security supporting assistance pro- 
grams provide economic aid to select- 
ed countries of particular political im- 
portance. More than 95% of the 
funds go to the Middle East to im- 
prove the chances of a lasting peace. 
Outlays for other countries will de- 
cline slightly, so total outlays for sup- 
porting assistance are estimated to 
fall from $1.8 billion in 1978 to $1.7 
billion in 1979. 

The United States provides de- 
fense materiel and services to allies 
and friendly governments for their in- 
ternal security, self-defense, and par- 
ticipation in collective security ar- 
rangements. The budget proposes 
budget authority of $134 million for 
grant military assistance in 1979, $672 
million for foreign military credit 
sales and $32 million for international 
military education and training. 


The mission of supporting Am- 
erican interests throughout the world 
is largely carried out by the Depart- 
meat of State and 132 embassies and 
119 consulates overseas. Outlays for 
this mission are estimated to rise from 
$674 million in 1978 to $766 million 
in 1979. In addition, outlays for U.S. 
assessments as a member of 47 inter- 
national organizations are estimated 
to remain constant at $385 million. 

The creation of the Internation- 
al Communication Agency will 
strengthen the mission of improving 
understanding between the United 
States and foreign nations. The new 
agency will incorporate activities of 
the U.S. Information Agency and the 
exchange programs of the Depart- 
ment of State. Outlays are estimated 
to increase from $365 million in 1978 
to $393 million in 1979. Outlays to 
support Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty are estimated to be $73 
million in 1978 and $79 million in 
1979. 


There are several major interna- 
tional financial programs designed to 
facilitate exports and improve the in- 
ternational monetary system. The 
Export-Import Bank helps finance 
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the export of U.S. goods and services 
by direct loans, loan guarantees and 
insurance and refinancing of export 
credits. To encourage exports, the 
Bank’s direct credits should increase 
by 30% in 1979 from the estimated 
1978 level and larger guarantee and 
insurance authorizations are also ex- 
pected. Outlays, net of loan repay- 
ments and other receipts, are esti- 
mated to be $196 million in 1978 and 
$404 million in 1979. 

For 1978, $200 million is pro- 
posed as budget authority to cover 
any requirements for the $1.7 billion 
U.S. share in the Supplementary Fi- 
nancial Facility of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), designed to 
increase the ability of the IMF to help 
countries with balance of payments 
problems. 


The Foreign military sales trust 
fund is the vehicle through which 
sales of certain U.S. military equip- 
ment to foreign governments are 
made. In 1979, the fund is expected to 
have net budget authority of $3.1 bil- 
lion and net outlays of $0.3 billion. 
The major tax expenditure item is the 
deferral of tax on the profits of do- 
mestic international sales corpora- 
tions (DISCs). More flexible ex- 
change rates in the international eco- 
nomic environment have weakened 
the rationale for DISC, and there- 
fore, the President is recommending 
that it be phased out over the next 3 
years. @ 
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OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE— 
Ernestine M. Pierce displays a Meritorious 
Honor Award for her work in that office. 


POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS—Di- 
rector Leslie Gelb, with members of his 
staff during visit to North American Air 
Defense Command, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. From left: Major Roy Thompson, 
Canadian Forces (escort); Michael 
Michaud; Mr. Gelb; Major General 
William Burrows, vice commander, 
Aerospace Defense Command; George 
Churchill; Paul Schlamm; Lieutenant Col- 
onel Charles Corder; Lieutenant Colonel 
John Carpenter (escort). 





APPOINTMENTS 


Four nominated as 
career ministers 


Mr. Easum Mr. Enders 


President Carter on January 25 
nominated four Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion to the rank of 
career minister—second highest in the 
Foreign Service. All currently serving 
as ambassadors, they are: 

— Davis Eugene Boster, envoy to 
Guatemala. In the Service since 1947, 
he has been counselor for political af- 
fairs in Moscow; deputy chief of mis- 
sions in Kathmandu and Warsaw; 
special assistant to the assistant 
secretary for European affairs; and 
ambassador to Bangladesh. 

—Lawrence S. Eagleburger, am- 
bassador to Yugoslavia. Joining the 
Foreign Service in 1957, he went on to 
become counselor for political affairs 
in Brussels; executive assistant to 
Secretary Kissinger; and Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management. 

—Donald B. Easum, envoy to 
Nigeria. He entered the Service in 
1953. He has been deputy chief of 
mission and counselor in Niger; am- 
bassador to Upper Volta; and assist- 
ant secretary for African affairs. 

—Thomas O. Enders, envoy to 
Canada. His Service career began in 
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1958. He has been deputy assistant 
secretary for international monetary 
affairs; deputy chief of mission at 
Belgrade; deputy chief of mission and 
counselor in Phnom Penh; and as- 
sistant secretary for economic and 
business affairs, 1974-76. 

The class of career minister, es- 
tablished in the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, is intended to include per- 
sons ‘‘capable of carrying out any 
assignment involving U.S. foreign af- 
fairs anywhere in the world.’’ 

The four nominations resulted 
from a long process which began in 
1976, when selection board 1 identi- 
fied Foreign Service officers suitable 
for advancement to the rank of career 
minister. The Board of Foreign Serv- 
ice last October convened a career 
minister review board, which later 
made recommendations to the Board 
of the Foreign Service. The latter 
board subsequently recommended 
that the Secretary submit the four 
names to the President for nomina- 
tion. The nominations require Senate 
confirmation. 


William Schaufele 
headed for Poland 


President Carter on January 19 
announced his choice of William E. 
Schaufele Jr., a former inspector 
general of the Foreign Service and a 
former assistant - 
secretary for Af- 
rican affairs, as 
ambassador to 
Poland. He 
would succeed 
Ambassador 
Richard 3 
Davies, who held 
the post from De- 
cember 1972 until : 
recently. Mr. Schaufele 

Last June the President named 
Mr. Schaufele envoy to Greece. Al- 
though he was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on July 13, he did not assume his 
duties in Athens. From 1975 until last 
spring, he was assistant secretary for 
African affairs. Before that, he 


served briefly in the inspector general 
post. 

Mr. Schaufele was the deputy 
U.S. representative to the UN Securi- 
ty Council, 1973-75, with the rank of 
ambassador. He joined the Foreign 
Service in 1950 and was assigned to 
Germany—as a resident officer in 
Pfaffenhofen/Ilm and Augsburg. He 
later held such assignments as labor 
officer in Duesseldorf, visa officer 
and economic officer in Munich, in- 
ternational economist in the Bureau 
of Economic Affairs, and training of- 
ficer at the Foreign Service Institute. 
Other assignments have included la- 
bor officer in Casablanca; principal 
officer in Bukavu, Zaire; officer in 
charge of Congo (Leopoldville) af- 
fairs; deputy director, Office of Cen- 
tral African Affairs; alternate coun- 
try director for Central Africa, 
Malagasy and Mauritius; and country 
director for West Central Africa. He 
was the alternate U.S. representative 
to the 28th and 29th sessions of the 
UN General Assembly, 1973-74. He 
also was U.S. representative to the 
sixth special session of the assembly, 
1974. 

Mr. Schaufele was promoted to 
the class of career minister in the 
Foreign Service in November 1975. 
He was born in Lakewood, O., on 
December 7, 1923. He received a 
bachelor’s from Yale University in 
1948, and a master’s in international 
affairs from Columbia University in 
1950. During World War II he served 
with the Army overseas. He is mar- 
ried to the former Heather Moon; 
they have two sons. 


Foreign buildings chief 


William L. Slayton, executive 
vice president of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects since 1969, has 
been named head of the Office of 
Foreign Buildings, in the Bureau of 
Administration. He succeeds Orlan 
C. Ralston. Mr. Slayton has held a 
number of positions in Government 
and real estate and architectural 
firms. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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Tienkin is choice 
as envoy in Africa 


President Carter on January 19 
announced his intention to nominate 
Arthur T. Tienken, deputy chief of 
mission in Addis Ababa, as ambas- 
sador to Gabon, 
and to a second 
African na- 
tion—Sao Tome 
and __~ Principe. 
He would suc- 
ceed Ambas- 
sador Andrew 
L.  Steigman, 
who has served a 
in both posts 
since June 1975. Mr. Tienken 

Mr. Tienken joined the Foreign 
Service in 1949. He has held assign- 
ments as resident officer in Frank- 
fort, consular officer in Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique; and econom- 
ic officer, then commercial officer, in 
Brussels. After serving as a personnel 
officer and supervisory placement 
specialist in Washington, 1960-62, he 
was designated officer in charge of 
Rwanda-Burundi affairs. He later 
was officer in charge of Congo 
(Leopoldville) affairs. 

Mr. Tienken was principal offi- 
cer in Lubumbashi, Zaire, 1964-66. 
After a year at the Naval War Col- 
lege, on detail, he was assigned as an 
international relations officer in the 
Department. He then was deputy 
chief of mission in Lusaka, Zambia, 
1969-72; diplomat in residence at 
Marquette University, 1972-73; and 
deputy chief of mission in Tunis, 
1973-75. He was given his Addis 
Ababa assignment in July 1975. 

Born in Yonkers, N. Y., on Au- 
gust 5, 1922, Mr. Tienken received a 
bachelor’s in 1947 and a master’s in 
1949—both from Princeton Univer- 
sity. He served as a first lieutenant 
with the Army, overseas, 1943-46. 
From 1947 to 1948 he was with the 
Educational Testing Service at 
Princeton. He is married to the 
former Jean Ridgway. They have 
three daughters. 


Mund on Pacific panel 


President Carter has appointed 
Vernon A. Mund, Seattle, as an alter- 
nate U.S. representative on the South 
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Ambassadorial board meets 


The Presidential Advisory 
Board on Ambassadorial Appoint- 
ments met in the Department on 
January 21. Because individual 
personnel records were reviewed, 
the session was closed to the pub- 
lic. There was no announcement of 
actions taken at the meeting. 


Pacific Commission. Serving a two- 
year term, he succeeds Frederick W. 
Rohfing, whose term expired. Mr. 
Mund was born in Larchmont, Io., 
on June 5, 1906. He received bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees in busi- 
ness administration from the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and a doctorate 
from Princeton University. A former 
instructor at Princeton, Mr. Mund 
was professor of economics at the 
University of Washington, 1937-75. 


Buchheim in U.S.-Soviet post 


President Carter on January 20 
nominated Robert W. Buchheim as 
U.S. commissioner on the U.S.- 
Soviet Standing Consultative Com- 
mission, with the rank of ambassa- 
dor. He served as deputy assistant 
director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, 1973-77. 


Watson replaces Creekmore 


Alexander F. Watson has 
replaced Marion V. Creekmore as 
director, Office of Development 
Finance, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs. 


DOHA—Ambassador Andrew I. Killgore 
confers with Amir Khalifa of Qatar after 
presenting his credentials as the U.S. envoy. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Document, reference center 


William H. Price is the new 
director of the Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center, in the 
Bureau of Administration’s Office of 
Operations. The appointment was ef- 
fective January 30. He replaced John 
S. Pruden who, as of February 27, 
will become head of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Data Processing Center, 
Bangkok. 


Law of the sea adviser 


Dr. Vincent E. McKelvey has 
been named senior scientific adviser 
of the U.S. delegation to the Law of 
the Sea Conference. He will serve also 
as deputy U.S. representative. The 
scientist has been director of the U.S. 
Geological Survey since 1971. 


Grotting on fisheries body 


President Carter on January 24 
appointed Dennis A. Grotting, of 
California, as a commissioner of the 
U.S. section of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 
His term expires in May 1981. 


Feldman heads budget office 


Roger B. Feldman has _ been 
named director of the Office of 
Budget, in the Bureau of Administra- 
tion. James N. Purcell Jr. is deputy 
director. 


Allen to Export-Import 


President Carter has announced 
his intention to nominate H. K. 
Allen, of Temple, Tex., to be first 
vice president of the Export-Import 
Bank. He will succeed Delio E. 
Gianturco. @ 





BOOK REVIEW 


Protocol people: Are they ‘running show for their own sake’? 
In the old days, dueling used to settle disputes— ‘sometimes definitively’ 


By ARNOLD SCHIFFERDECKER 


The reviewer is a Foreign Service 
officer, on detail to the Office of In- 
ternational Activities, Environmental 
Protection Agency, where he is work- 
ing on transboundary environmental 
issues. 


McCarFreEE, Mary Jane and Pauline Innis. 
Protocol: The Complete Handbook of Diplo- 
matic, Official and Social Usage. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1977. 414 p. 


ROTOCOL, as any dweller of 
self-conscious Washington 
knows, is the art of accommodating 
egos and harnessing chauvinistic in- 
stincts at official 
functions. As ev- 
eryone here also 
suspects, it is the 
process of taking 
all the fun out of 
these gatherings 
through such ar- 
bitrary practices 
as selecting a din- 8 
ner partner you’d 
never dream of Mr. Schifferdecker 
choosing if it weren’t for those damn- 
fool rules of precedence. 

From the advent of the Republic, 
Americans have harbored ambivalent 
feelings toward protocol (a combina- 
tion of Greek words which formerly 
related only to the rules governing of- 
ficial correspondence). The main rea- 
son for this can readily be seen: pro- 
tocol runs against the very concept 
and ideal of egalitarianism. Since the 
earliest days of statehood down to the 
present, successive U.S. administra- 
tions have tried to balance our bed- 
rock belief that all men are created 
free and equal with the equally strong 
desire for a more status conscious and 
ceremonial world. 


To illustrate how far we’ve come 
around, the last serious attempt to 
challenge the venerable norms of pro- 
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tocol came not with the studied in- 
formality of the current administra- 
tion, but in Jefferson’s time. When 
his new equality-oriented ‘‘Rules of 
Etiquette’ of 1803 created more con- 
sternation and wounded national 
pride than even our third President 
himself must have calculated, his 
successor, James Madison, quickly 
reversed Jefferson’s rules and bowed 
to European tradition. 

About this time, in 1815, the 
Congress of Vienna also got around 
to settling the thorny question of am- 
bassadorial precedence (by ranking 
the envoys according to the date of 
presentation of their credentials). Be- 
fore this, they were placed according 
to the power of the nation they repre- 
sented—a formula for chaos, which 
frequently accompanied attempts to 
rank those European powers ‘‘to 
close to call.’’ In their introduction to 
this book, the authors refer to Ben 
Hur-like tales of carriage wheels 
broken, horses lamed and common- 
ers trampled by galloping steeds rac- 
ing to deliver rival envoys to the rank- 
ing place at dinner or conference 
tables. Dueling was yet another 
method of solving such disputes, 
sometimes definitively. 


Protocol, then, can be seen as a 
useful means of assuring a modicum 
of order at state functions, thus mak- 
ing it theoretically possible for those 
present to focus on the more impor- 
tant aspects of the occasion. But, as 
the authors are wont to point out in 
somewhat less-than-engrossing detail, 
protocol can—and does—encompass 
considerably more than who sits 
above or below the salt. If followed 
slavishly and without a generous 
pinch of common sense, it can also 
inhibit, stultify or otherwise detract 
from the real value of an event. 

Therein lies a problem I have 
with this book, which—make no mis- 
take about it—is a highly valuable 
source for anyone wishing to consult 


about any and all questions of order 
and etiquette. This runs to such ar- 
cane matters as whether widows take 
precedence over divorced women 
(they do) or whether it’s all right to 
converse across the table at dinner (it 
is—if the table is reasonably narrow). 
I am sure there are people who need 
the reassurance such rules give. The 
Protocol Office can attest to the 
growing number of Americans, in- 
cluding out-of-towners entertaining 
foreign guests, who frequently tele- 
phone for advice on the minutest of 
problems. This book could help re- 
duce their phone bills. But when the 
authors recommend that a dilemma 
over seating procedure be resolved by 
not inviting one of the persons in 
question, it only confirms the suspi- 
cion that the minions of protocol are 
running the show for their own sake. 


The answer here lies in making 
sure that the protocol officers under- 
stand that the dog is wagging the 
tail—and not the other way. Still, the 
advent of any new administration in 
Washington generally has been the 
occasion for considerable public con- 
troversy over the way it conducts of- 
ficial public functions. Tongues are 
still clucking in this town over Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Carter’s efforts to 
dismantle the more pompous prac- 
tices of earlier regimes. And for some 
time, no one quite knew how to handle 
some of the younger, less formal, and 
even irreverent types sprinkled 
throughout the executive branch. But 
after a year, most of the anxieties 
have been reduced to a tolerable level; 
the ruffles and flourishes have given 
way to a more modest style of official 
entertaining. This emergent style is 
equally as valid as the old, and ap- 
pears to conform with a worldwide 
trend away from the pomp and cere- 
mony of the past. 

It may come as a surprise that 
this is the first attempt to codify 
American protocolary practice. The 
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book contains a wealth of detail on 
every conceivable question, from 
titles and forms of address to cere- 
monies and flag etiquette. Numerous 
tables and charts illustrate the text 
and help the reader to find needed in- 
formation quickly. Of special interest 
to Washingtonians is a chapter on 
places of special or historical interest 
which may be used to stage major 
events, such as Gunston Hall, the 
Renwick or the National Arboretum. 
A chapter elaborating all the intricate 
rules of calling and the use of calling 
cards seems curiously out of date, al- 
though admittedly the custom of offi- 
cial calling persists. 


The authors, who have long ex- 
perience in protocol matters, are to be 
complimented for bringing us partial- 
ly up to date in a final chapter on 
‘‘Women in Official and Public 
Life.’’ It deals with the treatment of 
both married and single women of 
professional standing, tells us how to 
address them, seat them and keep 
them with the menfolk if they try to 
separate after dinner (a practice 
rapidly going the way of the ptero- 
dactyl). And lest anyone feel that 
another special breed was neglected in 
this compendium, there are a few 
words of advice on what standing to 
accord the unranked male spouse of a 
high-achieving woman. Although 
some foreign countries disagree, the 
answer—treat the unranked male as 
you would any spouse—reflects both 
on our stage of social development 
and American common sense. So 
long as it is rooted in these two con- 
cepts, protocol will perform a useful 
function in guiding all who consult it 
through the pitfalls of official life. 


A word about the authors 


From the preface: ‘‘Mary 
Jane McCaffree [has] many years 
of experience in Washington socie- 
ty, as a Social Secretary at the 
White House and in the Office of 
the Chief of Protocol . . . As presi- 
dent of various international and 
national organizations as well as 
being the wife of a Navy Admiral, 
Pauline Innis has had a wide ex- 
perience of social and official 
life.”’ 
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MOGADISCIO—Guests_ register mixed 
reactions to a holiday dinner. The menu: 
charcoal roast turkey and papaya sauce, 
mashed spaghetti and gravy, baked sweet 
casava root, seagreens salad, grapefruit pie 
and coffee. Bottom row, from left: Pat 
Pierconti, UN Development Program; 
Mary Durbin, English guest; Mal Whit- 
field, regional youth officer; and Mike Dur- 
bin, English well digger. Second row: Leoni 
Crawford, wife of public affairs officer; 
two pictures of her daughter, Claudia 


Law of sea panel to meet 


The Advisory Committee on the 
Law of the Sea will meet in closed ses- 
sion on March 2, and in both open 
and closed sessions the following day. 
The public meeting will be at 2 p.m. 
in the Loy Henderson Conference 
Room. Purpose of the closed meet- 


Crawford; Peter and Sherry Sinclair, Eng- 
lish guests; and Ms. Durbin. Third row, 
clockwise: Raymond Vought, son of the 
deputy chief of mission; Bradford Ham, 
roving communications and records offi- 
cer; Clathan Ross, public affairs officer, 
formerly stationed at the post; Lilymae 
Richardson, secretary; John R. Vought, 
deputy chief of mission; Ambassador John 
L. Loughran; and Judi Holtze, whose hus- 
band works for the European Economic 
Community. 


ing, where classified documents will 
come into play, will be to discuss spe- 
cific conference issues, as well as 
preparations for the 1978 Geneva ses- 
sion of the UN Conference on the 
Law of the Sea. The issues include 
freedom of navigation, deep seabed 
mining, fisheries, pollution and scien- 
tific research. @ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 


Janet Lloyd: director, 
Family Liaison Office 


Janet Lloyd has been selected as 
director of the new Family Liaison 
Office, which is scheduled to open in 
Room 1216A in early March. Mrs. 
Lloyd, 44, holds a 
master’s degree in 
counseling from 
George Washing- 
ton University. 
Previously, she 
was assistant di- 
rector of the For- 
eign Service Edu- 
cational and 
Counseling Cen- 
ter, an organiza- 
tion supported jointly by the Associa- 
tion of American Foreign Service 
Women and the American Foreign 
Service Association. In that position, 
she counseled individuals and fami- 
lies in the foreign affairs commu- 
nity—informing clients of alternative 
schools for their children, interpret- 
ing diagnostic evaluations and dis- 
cussing careers, interests and apti- 
tudes. 

She is the wife of Foreign Service 
officer Wingate Lloyd, a member of 
the Executive Seminar. During her 21 
years as a Foreign Service spouse, 
Mrs. Lloyd has lived in Marseilles, 
Cameroon, Rabat and Lisbon. She is 
the mother of three college-age chil- 
dren—Nina, Janet and George—and 
nine-year-old Holly. 


Mrs. Lloyd 


French, Spanish classes 


The Foreign Service Institute in- 
tends to offer more semi-intensive 
classes in French and Spanish, in line 
with a new program for families of 
Foreign Service personnel ( NEWSLET. 
TER, December). Dates are April 3, 
May 29, July 24—every eight weeks. 
All will be morning classes, in view of 
insufficient interest in afternoon 
classes. 

Four classes in French and one in 
Spanish started on January 9, with 
additional classes slated for February 
6. A number of applications have 
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been received for later training. Ap- 
plications are welcome from families 
where the employed person works for 
an agency other than State. Tuition is 
$80 per week for each person 
enrolled. 


Women’s group seeks data 
on evacuations 


At the request of Secretary 
Vance, the Family Life Committee of 
the Forum of the Association of Am- 
erican Foreign Service Women is col- 
lecting information on problems of 
individuals and families relating to 
emergency evacuations of posts. The 
Forum will make recommendations 
to the Department on how these 
emergencies might be handled more 
efficiently, to minimize stress. 

The group would like data from 
those who, since 1965, faced evacua- 


tion because of climate or political 
difficulties. Details sought are where 
the evacuation took place, when, how 
many people were involved, their 
ages; safe-haven support; arrange- 
ments to keep evacuees informed; 
measures taken to communicate with 
separated members of the family; fi- 
nancial, housing, school and health 
problems; and suggestions to help in- 
dividuals and families prepare for an 
unexpected emergency. 

Replies should be sent to the 
AAFSW Forum steering committee, 
P. O. Box 8086, Washington, D. C. 
20024. The group said all replies will 
be handled in a confidential manner. m 


KARACHI—Consul general Robert W. 
Moore presents a certificate of appreciation 
for community affairs work to Norma 
Todd, wife of consular officer James R. 
Todd. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


‘I’m determined to make State equal opportunity employer’ 
The Secretary expresses his commitment —and President Carter’s too 


UTTING HIS OWN WEIGHT 

and that of the administration 
behind the drive at State for equal 
employment opportunity, Secretary 
Vance told a meeting of Department 
officials on January 26: ‘‘I am deter- 
mined to make the Department an 
‘equal opportunity employer.’ It is 
the President’s and my policy. It is in- 
herent in our human rights policy. 
And it is right.”’ 

The Secretary made his views 
known as he conferred with his Ex- 
ecutive Level Task Force on Af- 
firmative Action, and with members 
of a new ‘“‘implementation working 
group’’ of the task force, which has 
been organized to translate into ac- 
tion recommendations made to Mr. 
Vance (NEWSLETTER, December). 

**In accepting the recommenda- 
tions,’’ the Secretary said, ‘‘I was 
fully aware that our most difficult job 
would be that of implementation. 
The development and institutionali- 
zation of an action-oriented EEO 
program is always difficult—for we 
are attempting to provide equality of 
opportunity for all of our employees, 
as well as applicants for employment. 


‘*Those who express concerns 
about our efforts should and will be 
heard. I ask that these concerns be 
considered by the various subcommit- 
tees in their work. I hasten to add, 
however,’’ Mr. Vance said—and then 
he went on to make the statement 
about State as an employer, linking 
his effort with administration policy. 

‘*The work you have undertaken 
is crucial to that effort,’’ the Sec- 
retary said. ‘‘The actions and pro- 
cedures that your subcommittees fol- 
low must be logical and sound. They 
must reflect consideration for the 
complex problems that we face. Our 
ultimate goal must be to institution- 
alize EEO into the personnel process 
within the Department. 

‘*T am heartened by the fact that 
we have engaged top-level officers in 
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CHAIRMEN—Deputy Under Secretary 
Benjamin H. Read (right) heads the Execu- 
tive Level Task Force on Affirmative Ac- 
tion. John A. Burroughs Jr., deputy assist- 
ant secretary for equal employment oppor- 
tunity, leads the implementation working 
group. 


this effort—for that is the only way 
we can effectively launch this pro- 
gram. We all must equally share the 
responsibility for implementation. I 
feel that you have the kind of know- 
how and expertise to deal with this 
very complex issue. 


‘‘IT would like to meet with you 
shortly after you have been able to 
complete your preliminary report to 
John Burroughs [deputy assistant 
secretary for equal employment op- 
portunity]— hopefully during the ear- 
ly part of March.’’ 

The working group is organized 
into topical subcommittees, each 
headed by persons whose day-to-day 
work is outside the area with primary 
responsibility. Subcommittees and 
their members are: 

Recruitment—FRANK J. McNEIL, depu- 
ty assistant secretary, inter-American affairs, 
presiding; HARVEY FELDMAN, East Asian 
and Pacific affairs; LUTHER HIX, educa- 
tional and cultural affairs; GEORGE A. 
DALLEY, international organization affairs; 
and DUDLEY W. MILLER, personnel. 
Selection/Hiring—TOM RESTON, deputy 
assistant secretary, public affairs, presiding; 


RICHARD N. DERTADIAN, economic and 
business affairs; MALACHY T. MINNIES, 
Office of Under Secretary for Political Affairs; 
RONALD K. SOMERVILLE, consular af- 
fairs; W. DEAN HOWELLS, intelligence and 
research; WEVER GIM and LYNWOOD L. 
EATON, personnel. Image/Publicity—LAN- 
NON WALKER, deputy assistant secretary, 
African affairs, presiding; FRANK WISNER, 
Secretary’s Office; JOAN H. COLBERT and 
KENNETH LONGMEYER, public affairs; 
NELSON LEDSKY, congressional relations; 
and FRANK MATTHEWS, personnel. EEO 
Commitment, Training and Information— 
DAVID F. TRASK, Office of Historian, 
presiding; JEROME M. KORCAK, medical 
services; MILLIE C. GROOBEY, congres- 
sional relations; STEPHEN WINSHIP, polit- 
ico-military affairs; DOROTHY W. STANS- 
BURY, Foreign Service Institute; and 
STEPHANIE S. KINNEY, personnel. Upward 
Mobility—ROBERT T. HENNEMEYER, 
deputy assistant secretary, consular affairs, 
presiding; WILLIAM E. SIMS, Secretary’s Of- 
fice; KAREN D. KING, human rights and hu- 
manitarian affairs; JANE L. COON, Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs; MERWIN C. 
BLUST, intelligence and research; and 
ROBERT E. RUSSUM, personnel. Career 
Planning and Development—RICHARD D. 
VINE, deputy assistant secretary, European af- 
fairs, presiding; ANNE E. KANE, interna- 
tional organization affairs; PATRICK R. 
HAYES, politico-military affairs; JANE E. 
BECKER, African affairs; L. CURTIS 
SMITH, Near Eastern and Asian affairs; 
STUART E. BRANCH, administration; and 
PHILIP J. BOURBON and THEODORE E. 
RUSSELL, personnel. Orientation— 
DONALD C. LEIDEL, European affairs, 
presiding; BERNICE V. MAKTOS, Office of 
Legal Adviser; GERALD R. ROSE, medical 
services; HENRY R. MILLS, East Asian and 
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Pacific affairs; ANITA L. STALLS, person- 
nel; and JESSIE M. COLSON, Foreign Service 
Institute. EEO Evaluation/Monitoring— VIC- 
TOR H. DIKEOS, deputy assistant secretary 
for security, presiding; GEORGE B. HIGH, 
Office of Inspector General, Foreign Service; 
KENNETH H. HILL, human rights and hu- 
manitarian affairs; and GAY W. MOUNT, 
personnel. Promotion and Performance 
Evaluation—JAMES H. MICHEL, deputy 
legal adviser, presiding; KENNETH A. HAR- 


TUNG, Foreign Service Institute) ADOLPH 
DUBS, Near Eastern and Asian affairs; 
CHARLES W. FREEMAN, public affairs; 
and BARBARA B. PRATHER, personnel. 
Handicapped Program—JOHN E. KAR- 
KASHIAN, deputy director, Office for Com- 
batting Terrorism, presiding; LEON RAMEY, 
personnel; MUNRO P. JONES, Office of In- 
spector General, Foreign Service; ALBERT L. 
ZUCCA, economic and business affairs; and 
THOMAS A. McCLOSKEY, personnel. 


Matters consultable with the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion (AFSA) are being considered 
first by the subcommittees. Comple- 
tion of this phase is expected by 
March 1. This will be followed by a 
preliminary report about March 15. 
The subcommittees are then expected 
to complete their work by June 30. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ‘AFFIRMATIVE ACTION’ 


HE REPORT of the Secretary’s 

Executive Level Task Force on 
Affirmative Action has prompted a 
number of questions, examples of 
which are reproduced here with 
answers provided by the Depart- 
ment’s management: 


Q. What is the status of the task 
force final report and its recommen- 
dations? 

A. The report contained many 
recommendations in general outline 
form. A senior-level working group is 
now reviewing all these recommenda- 
tions, and will present to the Secre- 
tary detailed proposals for their im- 
plementation. Of the 90-odd recom- 
mendations, up to one-third will 
need to be discussed with the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association, 
and these proposals are receiving 
priority attention. Since accepting the 
report, Secretary Vance has reiter- 
ated his belief that the Department 
should move quickly to implement 
the proposals. 


Q. Did the task force reflect 
career Foreign Service views and con- 
cerns? 

A. The Foreign Service is a na- 
tional institution, and the Depart- 
ment’s review of its affirmative ac- 
tion programs was conducted in that 
context. Four out of 10 members of 
the task force were Foreign Service 
officers and the others were drawn 
from diverse backgrounds, reflecting 
wide and varied experience in foreign 
affairs. On a working level there were 
many representatives from the career 
Foreign Service who actively contrib- 
uted to the formulation of the final 
recommendations. The senior-level 
working group charged with imple- 
menting the task force recommen- 
dations is broadly representative 
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of both career Foreign Service and 
Civil Service employees. 


Q. What exactly is meant by the 
terms ‘‘equal employment opportuni- 
ty’’ and “‘affirmative action’’? 

A. Equal employment opportu- 
nity is the right of all persons to be 
considered for employment, to work, 
and to compete for advancement in 
their employment, free from discrim- 
ination. For many years this right has 
been severely restricted by discrimina- 
tory practices operating against vari- 
Ous groups in our society. 

It has been amply demonstrated 
that when a sector of Americans has 
been systematically excluded from the 
public life of the nation for genera- 
tions, it is not enough simply to de- 
clare such individuals ‘‘equal’’ in 
order to allow them to compete equi- 
tably with those who benefitted from 
a previously discriminatory system. 
Clearly, more than passive action is 
needed to overcome the problems in 
employment systems which perpetu- 
ate discriminatory effects of past dis- 
crimination, even when original dis- 
criminatory acts have ceased. Thus 
the term ‘‘affirmative action’’ was in- 
troduced. Affirmative action simply 
means specific policies and actions 
developed to include affirmatively 
minorities and women into each as- 
pect of the personnel process, i.e., 
recruitment, training, incentive 
awards, etc., by the use of specific 
remedial actions. 


Q. In the Department’s empha- 
sis on affirmative action a response to 
recent political or social pressures? 

A. No. The Department has 
long recognized that racial and ethnic 
diversity in its personnel, as envisaged 
in the Foreign Service Act, would im- 
prove the overall quality of the insti- 


tution. The first systematic approach 
to ‘‘affirmative action’’ was initiated 
in 1963 under Secretary Dean Rusk, 
and since that time several recruit- 
ment and hiring approaches have 
been tried. The Secretary’s Task 
Force on Affirmative Action, con- 
vened last spring, reflected a strong 
desire to re-examine and improve on 
existing programs. 


Q. What type of special hiring 
programs does the Department have, 
and what are the requirements for 
employment? 

A. The Department maintains 
two affirmative action hiring pro- 
grams, one at the junior level for 
minorities, and a mid-level program 
for women and minorities. Both pro- 
grams require applicants to meet rig- 
orous standards for employment, in- 
cluding a careful review of previous 
work experience and scholastic 
achievement, and the same oral 
examination that all FSOs must 
undergo. All such candidates are 
hired on a probationary basis, with 
the requirement that they convert to 
career status prior to the expiration 
of their limited appointment. As an 
indication of the stringent measures 
being taken to observe the strictest in- 
terpretation of the merit principle, 
only 24 of approximately 1300 appli- 
cants have been selected by the Board 
of Examiners for entry into the For- 
eign Service under the mid-level pro- 
gram since its inception in 1975. 


Q. How will the hiring programs 
affect promotion opportunities for 
those already in the Service? 

A. The decreased number of pro- 
motion opportunities available this 
year has been caused by a number 
of factors, principally the sharp 
decline in the number of individuals 
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leaving the Service—resulting from 
the recent executive-level pay in- 
crease, the lack of ‘‘selections out,’’ 
and a lower court decision invali- 
dating the Department’s mandatory- 
retirement-at-age-60 policy. When 
viewed in this context, the impact on 
promotions of the mid-level special 
hiring program is relatively insig- 
nificant. 

Q. Why doesn’t the Department 
recrult more women and minorities to 
enter the Service through the regular 
examination process? 

A. Several of the task force 
recommendations deal with the im- 
provement of recruitment proce- 
dures. The Department continues to 
attach great importance to attracting 
more women and minorities to enter 
the Service at the junior levels and ad- 
vance through the ranks. To this end, 
the examination process is continual- 
ly being reviewed to ensure that there 
are no obstacles which inadvertently 
discriminate against women or mi- 
norities. The preliminary results of 
the 1977 Foreign Service officer ex- 
amination were encouraging: more 
women (3270, up 590 from 1976) 
than ever before applied to take the 
examination, and almost 10% of all 
test-takers were members of minor- 
ity groups. 


Q. Will the majority of new of- 


Statistics on ’77 FSO exam 


A nearly complete statistical 
rundown shows that 10,763 persons 
took the December 3 FSO written 
examination. Of the participants, 
3,481 (32%) were women. On a 
weighted cut score basis, 1,717 
men and 616 women passed the ex- 
amination. In the previous year, 
27% of the participants were 
women—and only 7% passed, 
compared with 17% in 1977. 

The 1977 participants in- 
cluded 1,275 persons who identi- 
fied themselves as minority group 
members—479 Hispanics, 445 
blacks, 181 in the Asian/Pacific 
grouping, 35 in the American In- 
dian/ Alaskan native category, and 
135 ‘‘others.’’ Because this was the 
first year that a systematic attempt 
was made to identify such persons, 
comparisons with 1976 are impre- 
cise. However, an estimate, based 
on interviews that year with per- 
sons who passed the examination, 
is that 18 minority group members 
were successful at that time. The 
figure for 1977 is 72. 


ficers entering the Service come in 
through the special hiring programs? 

A. No. So far this year, the ma- 
jority of new officers has come 
through the normal examination 
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process. We expect this pattern to 
continue, especially if Congress ap- 
proves the Department’s request for 
additional positions. 


Q. Aren’t ‘‘quotas”’ illegal? 

A. We are dealing here with 
goals, not quotas. Quotas are illegal 
in the federal Government, and the 
Department is not attempting to work 
with any concept which could be re- 
ferred to as a quota. On the other 
hand, numerical goals and timetables 
are legitimate, and have been in ex- 
istance since 1971. Goals are flexible 
targets, used as a gauge in measuring 
EEO progress or the lack thereof. 


Q. Are the principles involved in 
equal employment opportunity and 
affirmative action in conflict with the 
merit system? 

A. No. To determine their qualifi- 
cations, as previously indicated, 
affirmative action applicants must 
pass the same oral examination that is 
administered to all other applicants. 
If successful, they enter a proba- 
tionary period in which successful 
performance is required. If granted 
conversion, they have no special 
rights of tenure or guarantee of pro- 
motions, but must compete for pro- 
motions with all members of their 
grade and specialty, subject to the 
same rule for ‘‘selection out’’ for 
time in class or poor performance. 


A reminiscence: Being black in the Foreign Service 


Ambassador Wharton, in interview, recalls his career 


By HOMER L. CALKIN 


The author of this article, now 
retired, is a former chief of the Re- 
search and Reference Division in the 
Department’s Historical Office. He 
was commissioned by the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Office to in- 
terview Mr. Wharton in Phoenix, and 
to write this article in commemora- 
tion of Black History Month. Mr. 
Calkin is working on a history of 
members of minority groups at State. 


EWSPAPER MANAGER, 
medical doctor, poet—what did 
these three have in common? First, 
they were black; second, they were 
appointed as U.S. consuls by Presi- 
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dent Theodore Roosevelt after taking 
a perfunctory examination for the 
consular service in 1906. 

Blacks had been receiving politi- 
cal appointments since 1869 when 
President Grant appointed Ebenezer 
D. Bassett as minister resident and 
consul general to Haiti. Two years 
later Mr. Grant named James Milton 
Turner to Liberia. The U.S. Govern- 
ment would continue to send most 
black consular and diplomatic offi- 
cers to these two countries for many 
years. 

The assignments of the three 
career consuls in 1906, together with 
a fourth black career officer who had 
been appointed in 1899, were to form 
a pattern the Department of State 


would follow, for the most part, until 
after the Second World War. James 
Garneth Carter of Georgia, tailor, 
letter carrier and newspaper manager, 
was appointed to the consulate at 
Tamatave (Tananarive), Madagascar 
(now Malagasy Republic) on Novem- 
ber 1, 1906. He succeeded William 
Henry Hunt of Tennessee, who had 
been there since May 20, 1899. 


William J. Yerby, who had been 
educated at Roger Williams Universi- 
ty and Meharry College and practiced 
as a medical doctor from 1898 to 
1906, was appointed to Sierra Leone 
in 1906 and transferred to Dakar in 
1920. James Weldon Johnson, song 
writer and poet whose work included 
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ke ge 


Clifton R. Wharton 


**God’s Trombones,’’ was appointed 
consul at Puerto Cabello, Venezuela 
and, three years later, to Corinto, 
Nicaragua. 

These posts were small, in tropi- 
cal countries, and not sought after by 
most officers. Black clerks and vice 
consuls were sent as support staff. 
When transfers of black personnel 
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were made, it was usually to another 
post to which blacks had been pre- 
viously assigned. In addition to the 
African countries, blacks were sent to 
the Canary Islands, the Azores, con- 
sulates in Portugal such as Oporto, 
and occasionally to posts in France, 
such as St. Etienne and Calais. 

Mr. Johnson resigned on Sep- 


tember 1, 1913, but Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Yerby and Mr. Carter continued as 
career officers. Following the passage 
of the Rogers Act in 1924, they were 
appointed as the first black career of- 
ficers in the new Foreign Service. 


In August 1924 Clifton R. Whar- 
ton began a career with the Depart- 
ment which was to last more than 40 
years. During this time he was to rise 
from law clerk at $1860 a year to the 
first black career minister in the For- 
eign Service. More than half of his 
career was spent on assignments to 
posts that fell in the pattern that the 
Department followed in placing Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Yerby and other blacks. In 
speaking of his career recently, Am- 
bassador Wharton said it was ‘‘not a 
happy story,’’ but ‘‘I’m not bitter 
because I made what I made in spite 
of it. I never lost faith.’’ 

While with the Massachusetts 
National Guard Mr. Wharton re- 
ceived a telegram from the Depart- 
ment appointing him as a law clerk. 
His selection had been made on the 
basis of his background, his name 
and his picture. There had been no in- 
terview. He had received his LL.B. 
and LL. M. degrees from Boston 
University and practiced law prior to 
his appointment. 

When he arrived at the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Wharton was placed in the 
Consular Commercial Office under 
Addison E. Southard to analyze, cen- 
sor and criticize commercial and eco- 
nomic reports, and to mark them for 
distribution to other Government 
agencies and non-Government users. 
He felt that the job, which he could 
do ‘‘with one hand,’’ taught him a lot 
about the Government. 


Mr. Wharton was the only black 
in a professional position in the 
Department in 1924. There had been 
one earlier, brought in by Secretary 
Philander C. Knox. For some reason 
he was transferred to the mailroom; 
later he resigned to sell real estate. 
The only other blacks in the Depart- 
ment were messengers and custodi- 
ans. Mr. Wharton was left very much 
alone by other employees while he 
was working in the Department. Dur- 
ing that time only one man ever went 
to lunch with him. 
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EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


The Department has embarked on the 
compilation of a history of minority 
employees. The project will be managed 
by the Historical Office, the Bureau of 
Public Affairs and the Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity. Tapping 
sources like the National Archives and the 
Library of Congress, the objective is to 
discover and document the contribution 
to foreign affairs of black Americans, 
Hispanic Americans, Asian Americans, 
and native Americans. 


The Department’s internal committee on 
sex discrimination compiled the results of 
its first review of laws, policies and prac- 
tices. A preliminary report has been sub- 
mitted to the Civil Rights Division of the 
Department of Justice. 


Young Hispanic community leaders 
visiting the Department expressed an in- 
terest in employment opportunities with 
State. Provided with recruitment 
literature, they offered to assist the 


He decided to take the Foreign 
Service examination the first time it 
was given after the passage of the 
Rogers Act. No one either encour- 
aged or discouraged him in taking it. 
‘*They couldn’t care less; they didn’t 
want me in the Department of State.’’ 
However, as a lawyer he knew he 
could change the course of events at 
least as far as he was concerned. 


In the written tests he received 
high marks. He found the questions 
that the five-man board of examiners 
asked him during his oral examina- 
tion to be factual in nature—you 
either did or did not know the an- 
swers. Twenty people—19 men and 
one woman— passed the examination 
and were appointed to the Foreign 
Service. Of the 19, Mr. Wharton 
knew only two at the time of the ex- 
amination. Many of the others be- 
came his very good friends in the later 
years of their careers. 

Mr. Wharton knew before he 
took the examinations that he would 
be appointed to Liberia. It was a post 
where blacks were sent, and there had 
been no vice consul and secretary of 
the legation since Richard C. Bundy 
had left in 1921. 
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Department by encouraging applications 
in their communities around the country. 


Responsibilities for implementation of a 
minority business program are being for- 
mulated in response to President Carter’s 
mandate of September 12, and Deputy 
Secretary Christopher’s directive of 
December 16 (NEWSLETTER, January). It 
is proposed that the deputy assistant 
secretary for operations will be responsi- 
ble for overall implementation designed 
to ensure increased contracting with and 
procurement from minority and female- 
owned enterprises. The deputy assistant 
secretary for equal employment op- 
portunity will provide policy guidance 
and monitor progress. 


The National Advisory Council on 
Women’s Educational Programs has 
completed an enforcement study of Title 
IX of the Civil Rights Act, which pro- 
hibits sex discrimination in federally- 
assisted educational activities. The coun- 
cil concludes that enforcement has been 
generally neglected. The Department is 
taking steps to ensure nondiscrimination 
in scholarship and grant programs. 


He was appointed as a Foreign 
Service officer, unclassified, and sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service on 
March 20, 1925. The next day he was 
assigned as third secretary at 
Monrovia. 

Mr. Wharton was not sent to the 
Foreign Service School where all new 
appointees were to go for instruction 
before assignment. This caused con- 
siderable comment, especially in the 
black press. The Afro-American, a 
black newspaper in Baltimore, under 
a heading ‘‘Graduated Before He 
Entered,’’ printed a cartoon showing 
a man knocking at the door of the 
‘State Department’s Diplomatic 
School’ while someone is throwing a 
diploma out of the window and say- 
ing: ‘‘Here’s your diploma, and we 
have a ship waiting to take you to 
Liberia!’’ Some months later a De- 
partment official wrote Mr. Wharton 
in Monrovia to tell him he had not 
been sent to the school because he 
was urgently needed in the field. 

When the Department informed 
Mr. Wharton that he and his wife 
were being sent to Liberia on a cargo 
ship with only two cabins, he told 
them he was not going. He didn’t 
have to have the job that much. The 
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Department then arranged transpor- 
tation on a White Star-Cunard liner 
to Liverpool, then to London and to 
Amsterdam, where he took a passen- 
ger vessel that stopped at all ports on 
the way to Monrovia. 


An even greater problem was the 
matter of transportation home after 
serving at a post. The Department 
paid the cost of transportation to the 
post, but all officers had to pay their 
own way home at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Rogers Act. They served 
until they had saved enough money 
for this. Subsequently, the regu- 
lations were changed so that any of- 
ficer living south of the equator 
would be paid. Thus, an officer in 
Brazil would get transportation, but 
not one in Liberia, Sierra Leone or 
Dakar, where blacks served and the 
costs were much greater. 

Mr. Wharton and other black 
officers faced other problems, too, In 
the early years in Liberia there were 
only kerosene lamps to be used if one 
had to work at the legation at night. 
Transfers were difficult to get. When 
they did come, the Department would 
shift them to another undesirable 
post. The policy of the Department, 
as carried out by most officers, was to 
tell a black: ‘‘You’re not available,’’ 
if a request was made for a better as- 
signment. In one instance Mr. Whar- 
ton was told that the Department did 
not have its money, although Con- 
gress had approved the budget several 
weeks before. 


After five years in Liberia, the 
Department decided to send Mr. 
Wharton to Calais to replace James 
G. Carter. Mr. Carter did not want to 
move, so Mr. Wharton’s assignment 
was changed to Martinique. When he 
told the Department he wanted a post 
where the climate was better, they 
sent him to Las Palmas in the Canary 
Islands where the weather was balmy. 
Mr. Wharton was the first black of- 
ficer there, but later other blacks who 
had worked with him in Liberia were 
assigned to Las Palmas. Mr. Whar- 
ton served through three regimes— 
the monarchy of Spain, the republic 
and the revolution under Franco. 

From 1930 to 1942 Mr. Wharton 
was detailed back to Liberia several 
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times. In 1942 he was transferred to 
Tananarive, Madagascar, where Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. Carter had been earlier. 
In addition to American interests, he 
had charge of British and Belgian in- 
terests during the war. Mr. Wharton 
received commendations for his work 
from Sir Anthony Eden, British Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, and Major 
General Leslie R. Groves of the Man- 
hattan Project. 


Following three years in Mada- 
gascar he was assigned to Oporto, 
where Mr. Yerby had been. On his 
way there he was transferred to Ponta 
Delgado (St. Michael’s) in the 
Azores, where Mr. Hunt had served. 
Thus, the early pattern of black 
assignments was continued for the 
first 25 years of Mr. Wharton’s 
career. When in the Department in 
1946, Mr. Wharton told the Person- 
nel Office, with a smile: ‘You’re not 
only discriminating against us [the 
blacks] in the Service, but you’re ex- 
porting discrimination abroad in the 
Foreign Service.”’ 

Two big problems that Mr. 
Wharton and other black officers 
faced during this period were the lack 
of supervisors, and not being in- 
spected. Mr. Wharton was inspected 
once in Monrovia, once in the Canary 
Islands, and never in Madagascar and 
the Azores. Most of the time he had 
no supervisor. As a result there was 
practically nothing in his personnel 
file upon which to evaluate his work 
and judge if he deserved promotion, 
until he supplied copies of commen- 
dations and other evidence in the 
1940s. 


Mr. Wharton’s first break, inso- 
far as escape from the pattern of as- 
signments for blacks, came in 1949 
when he was assigned as consul gen- 
eral and first secretary at Lisbon. A 
short time later he became supervi- 
sory consul general over Portugal and 
adjacent Portuguese islands. He was 
not only the first black officer at 
Lisbon, but a senior officer at that. 
After three and a half years, he was 
appointed consul general at Mar- 
on November 13, 1953, again the first 
black at the post. 

In 1958 President Eisenhower 
offered Mr. Wharton the post of min- 
ister to Romania. He did not want it 
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if it was being done because he was 
black. Loy Henderson, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Administration, 
recently wrote: ‘‘One of the most un- 
forgettable moments of my Foreign 
Service life was my conversation with 
you when you flew from Marseilles to 
Washington in order to make sure 
that your appointment as minister to 
Romania was based on merit and 
qualification—not on racial con- 
siderations. You made it clear to me 
that if the matter of race had been 
one of the criteria, you would not be 
able to accept the appointment. I was 
deeply touched and was glad to tell 
you that race had not been a factor.”’ 


Three years later President Ken- 
nedy appointed Mr. Wharton as am- 
bassador to Norway. Mike Mans- 
field, majority leader of the Senate 
spoke of Mr. Wharton as a ‘‘highly 
skillful, understanding and tactful 
diplomat.’’ He had printed in the 
Congressional Record an editorial 
from the Washington Post which 
read in part: ‘‘The post goes to Mr. 
Wharton because he deserves it, not 
because he happens to be a Negro. 
The selection affords an illustration, 
nevertheless, of the resourcefulness 
with which President Kennedy seems 
to be redeeming his pledge to give 
qualified Negroes something closer to 
the proportionate place in public of- 
fice than they have hitherto enjoyed. 
We look forward to a day when the 
appointment of a Negro so well qual- 
ified as Mr. Wharton will have ceased 
to be a novelty.’’ 

Not only did Mr. Wharton serve 
as ambassador to Norway, but during 
the same time he was a delegate to the 
27th ministerial meeting of NATO in 
May 1961; sat on an oral examina- 
tions board in Frankfurt; was a dele- 
gate to the UN, where he handled 
questions affecting international 
trade and commerce; and was on a 
panel to select career ministers. 


Mr. Wharton retired on October 
24, 1964, at which time Secretary 
Dean Rusk wrote: ‘‘Yours has been 
an outstanding career and I am sure 
you take pride in the fine reputation 
you have earned.”’ 

In reviewing his more than 40 
years in the Foreign Service, Ambas- 


sador Wharton noted that the first 
change for black officers came in 
1945 when two blacks came into the 
service laterally. These had been the 
first in 20 years and, even then, not 
by FSO examination. The real break 
came about 1960, however, when 
more blacks were being selected. 

Mr. Wharton felt that the great 
promise of the Rogers Act—to estab- 
lish a career service in which merit 
alone would serve as the basis for ap- 
pointment and promotion—was nev- 
er carried out by the responsible of- 
ficials of the Government. The idea 
of the Act was ‘‘grand,’’ and it 
should have been the Department’s 
‘*finest hour,’’ but all kinds of dif- 
ficulties and friction arose so the 
hope of the elimination of discrimina- 
tion did not materialize. 


Throughout his own career, he 
never lost hope. He was going to 
make the Foreign Service his life 
work. He always worked within the 
structure of the Department and 
‘*went according to the law.’’ There 
were always hurdles in the way, fic- 
titious interpretations that would lead 
to a lily-white result. By being patient 
and tolerant, and ‘‘in a nice way 
pointing out the errors of their 
ways,’’ he had been able to accom- 
plish his goals. For anyone, persist- 
tence, stamina and faith are basic in- 
gredients for success. 


Ambassador Wharton has four 
children in whom he takes the great- 
est satisfaction because they have 
successful careers through their own 
ability and the opportunity to make 
good. Clifton R. Jr. is chancellor of 
the State University of New York. 
Richard is a director of the Board of 
Education in Connecticut where he 
handles all federally-financed educa- 
tional programs. Harriet Mary Samp- 
son is a teacher in the East Orange, 
N.J., schools. After Mr. Wharton 
had been in the Department a number 
of years he learned that he had been 
scheduled to do legal work in the 
Passport Office, but he was sent to 
the Consular Commerical Office in- 
stead. William B., his second son, 
now heads the Legal Division of the 
Passport Office, the place his father 
never reached. m 
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EDUCATION 


New ‘mini-course’ in 
political cone 


Are good political officers born 
or made? The Foreign Service Insti- 
tute says it supports the latter pro- 
position, as well as the view that even 
an experienced political officer can 
sharpen his or her skills through spe- 
cialized in-service training. With this 
objective in mind, the Political Stud- 
ies Division of the School of Profes- 
sional Studies has developed a three- 
day ‘‘Political Officers’ Workshop.”’ 

The workshop, utilizing a semi- 
nar format, will cover such key sub- 
jects as: an ambassador’s concept of 
a first-rate political section; building 
personal contacts; working with the 
defense attache; coordinating politi- 
cal and economic reporting; improv- 
ing writing/reporting skills; new 
methods of political analysis; becom- 
ing a better listener; learning to live 
with multilateral diplomacy; and cur- 
rent career prospects within the polit- 
ical cone. Ambassadors and other 
senior, highly qualified Department 
officials will lead most discussion 
sessions; in one panel, political of- 
ficers from several foreign embassies 
will discuss their services’ perfor- 
mance criteria. To preserve an infor- 
mal seminar atmosphere, enrollment 
will be limited to 20. 

The workshop is a pilot ‘‘mini- 
course’”’ which will condense a nor- 
mal week-long presentation into a 
more intensive three-day format. If 
this generates sufficient interest, 
other courses among the Political 
Division’s many and varied offerings 
will be similarly condensed to allow 
attendance on a more frequent basis 
by eligible employees, who otherwise 
would be unable to be absent from 
their regular duties for periods of five 
days or more. 

Eligibility: Officers of the 
Department of State concerned 
with political reporting; Grades 
FSO-2 through 6, GS-15 
through 9, or FSS-1 through 4. 
Preference will be given to offi- 
cers currently serving within the 
political cone. Time and place: 
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AND TRAINING 








Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 





Program 

Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 29 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop mis 
General Services Training — 
Personnel Laboratory _ 


Consular training 
Con Gen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular 

Procedure 
Special Consular Services Correspondence course 
Advanced Consular Course — 15 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Economic training 

Foreign Service Local Employee 
Training Program 

Equal einployment opportunity 

EEO and the Department 
of State Employee 


Political training 

Executive-Congressional Relations 6 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental _ 
Seminar 

Seminar on Terrorism 


6, 20,27 3,10,17 1,8, 22 
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Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies Seminar 
(off-site) 

Junior officer training 

Orientation Program for Foreign 
Service Officers 

Communications skills 

Public Speaking 

Vicore Reading Improvement 

Effective Writing for Managers 

Effective Oral Communication for 
Managers 





Clerical training 

Basic Office Skills and —_ 
Techniques 

Word Processing Techniques 6,13, 20 3,10; 7° 1,8, 15, 
27 24 22 

OCR Telegram Preparation As applicants warrant 

“How to Communicate by Letter and -— = 8 
Memo,” for Secretaries 

Human Relations and Secretarial Office 
Procedures 15 

Art of Dictation Workshops 19 
(Supervisors) 

Art of Machine Transcription 19 
Workshop 

Beginning Stenography 2 


March April May Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


23 days 
Q9months 
9 months 


12 months 
2 weeks 


6 weeks 


1 week 
2 weeks 


1 day 


1 week 


5 days 
5 days 


5 weeks, 2 days 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
4 weeks (20 hrs.) 
4 weeks (16 hrs.) 


4 weeks (12 hrs.) 


10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
42 days (35 hrs.) 


4hours 

6 days (18 hrs.) 

7 days (171 hrs.) 
3 hours 


3hours 


10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 


(Continued on next page) 
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Intermediate Stenography 
Advanced Stenography 
Beginning Typewriting 
Elementary English Skills 


Basic Writing Skills 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 


29 


13 
13 
13 


10 weeks 
(60 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
10 weeks 
(30 hrs.) 
4 weeks 


(16 hrs.) 


5 days 


42 days 
2days 
5 days 





Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Community Action, Family Living 
English Teaching Seminar 


20 


2 weeks 
3 days 
1 week 





Area studies and language training _ 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Latin America 

Near East & North Africa 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 


20 
20 
20 
20 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 





Country studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Western European languages 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


2 weeks 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 








OVERSEAS SCHOOLS ADVISORY 
COUNCIL—Participants at the annual 
meeting in December included, from left: 
Dr. William Gormbley, Ford Foundation; 
Donald MacDonald, assistant administra- 
tor, AID; Russell Creason, General Motors 
Overseas operations; William Hitchcock, 
acting assistant secretary, Educational and 
Cultural Affairs; Edward Law, IBM World 
Trade Corp.; Benjamin H. Read, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management; A. Mar- 
vin Braverman, attorney; Edward McCabe, 
Grolier Inc.; Eugene Lopez, Pfizer Interna- 
tional, Inc.; E. D. Axtmann, Union Car- 
bide Corp.; Dr. 7. Todd Reboul, RCA 
Corp.; Dr. Charles Lothridge, General 
Electric Co.; Thomas Carr, director of 
Defense Education, Department of De- 
fense; John M. Thomas, assistant secretary 
for administration; Dixon Donnelley, 
Ruder & Finn, Inc.; Richard L. Roth, direc- 
tor, Office of Policy and Plans, Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs; and Loren 
Meredith, Bechtel Corp. Also attending 
were Dr. Samuel Sava and Patrick Griffin. 
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February 27 through March 1, 
daily, full-time, at the Foreign 
Service Institute. Applications: 
State personnel—After obtain- 
ing supervisor’s oral approval, 
send Form DS-775, Request for 
Training, bearing signature of 
training officer, to the registrar’s 
office, Room 100, SA-3. 


New language instructors 


New language instructors at the 
Foreign Service Institute include 
Agnes Erskov, Danish; Marisa 
Kenny-Lopez, Spanish; Eloisa 
Garzon, Spanish; Keriman Acar, 
Turkish; Suprabha George, Nepali; 
Marina Evdochendo-Wells, Russian; 
Marjatta Nisenson, Finnish; Kemel 
Ansari, Persian; Shahrzad Miller, 
Persian; and Zdenka Vorazik, Czech. 


New exhibit at Library 


The Library has mounted an ex- 
hibit, running through February, en- 
titled: ‘‘Space—the Final Frontier.’ 
Drop in at Room 3239. @ 


World radio conference 


Glen O. Robinson, professor of 
law, University of Virginia, has been 
named chairman of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the 1979 World Administra- 
tive Radio Conference. m@ 
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American 
diplomacy 


by JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


FEBRUARY 1778 
ALLIANCE 


“If War should break out between france and 
Great Britain during the continuence of the present War 
between the United States and England, his Majesty and 
the said United States, shall make it a common cause, 
and aid each other mutually with their good Offices, 
their Councils, and their forces, according to the exi- 
gence of Conjunctures as becomes good & faithful 
Allies.”’ 

So begins Article I of the Treaty of Alliance be- 
tween France and the United States. After weeks of 
heated debate over wording, it and its companion docu- 
ment, the Treaty of Amity and Commerce, are ready for 
signatures. 

On the evening of Friday the 6th, Gerard, the 
French plenipotentiary, and the American commission- 
ers and Edward Bancroft, their aide anv -esident British 
spy, gather in an office of the ministry for foreign af- 
fairs. 

Instead of his usual simple attire, Franklin sports a 
threadbare and out-of-style blue velvet coat. He has 
worn it before, at another momentous occasion—his 
public disgrace before the British Privy Council. Five 
years ago in a small room in Whitehall called the 
“‘cockpit,’’ the British solicitor general, Alexander 
Wedderburn, vilely harangued and slandered him for 
over an hour. The old man has never forgotten the ex- 
perience. To the now inquisitive Silas Deane, Franklin 
comments that he wears the coat ‘‘to give it a little 
revenge.”’ 

Gerard signs the Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
first. Franklin and Deane follow. Lee insists on signing 
twice, as commissioner to both Franch and Spain, but 
his colleagues remind him that Spain is not a signatory 
to the treaty. 

Specifically, the Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
states very much the same terms Franklin had outlined 
in his Plan of 1776, with some modifications. The two 
nations will respect neutral rights and cooperate in pro- 
tecting shipping and convoys. A most-favored-nation 
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clause guarantees that favorable trading advantages ne- 
gotiated by one of the signatories with a third party will 
automatically be enjoyed by the other signatory. French 
ports both in France and the West Indies will be open to 
American trade. 

The Treaty of Alliance will come into effect if war 
erupts between France and Britain. Some articles deal 
with tactics and strategy, and one provision recognizes 
the right of the United States to conquer and possess 
Canada and Bermuda. A compromise provision that the 
commissioners have to swallow has the French king re- 
nouncing any claims to North American possessions 
that were British before the Treaty of 1763. Neither the 
territory west of the Mississippi River nor the city of 
New Orleans are covered by this clause. 

The most significant clause, however, states 
Franklin’s essential goal. The treaty would ‘‘maintain 
effectually the liberty, sovereignty and independence, 





(One of a series) 





absolute and unlimited of the said United States, as well 
as in matters of Government as of commerce.’’ To bal- 
ance this, France insists that the United States will not 
conclude a separate peace with Britain ‘‘ without the for- 
mal consent of the other first obtain’d.’’ France in re- 
turn will not lay down arms until American independ- 
ence is guaranteed in a conclusive peace treaty. 

Within hours, Edward Bancroft has the texts of the 
treaties on their way to London. He has been sending 
reports of the negotiations right along, but now the mat- 
ter takes on a great degree of urgency. War with France 
and the loss of the American colonies suddenly becomes 
more than a remote possibility. 

Appearing in a packed House of Commons on the 
17th, Lord North introduces a series of sweeping re- 
forms designed to appease the Americans, end the war 
and defuse the crisis. The proposals repeal all the objec- 
tionable legislation passed since 1763 and allow for 
American representation in Parliament. They stop short 
of granting complete independence. The MPs are 
stunned. Even though the North government has so far 
withheld what it knows about the Franco-American 
alliance, the truth is now obvious. The House of Com- 
mons has little recourse but to debate the proposals. 
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NEWSLETTER 
INVADES THE 
NURSERY 


See John play! See Anna play! 
Look Laura! Look Evan! Puzzles are 
fun! And so it goes, day by day, in 
the Children’s Waiting Room at 
2258, Main State. On this day, a 
prowling photographer decided to see 
what was happening here while the 
old folks ran errands at places like 
Medical Services and the Employee 
Services Center. Anyway, for the 
kids, it sure beats standing in line 
with Mom and Dad! 


Puzzles are fun—especially when a boy gets 
a little help from a friendly supervisor. 
Madge Blair places a piece for John 
Dewire, son of Evan Dewire, a systems ana- 
lyst in the Bureau of Personnel. 


Simone Bottger is the daughter of William 
Bottger, Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. He’s stationed in Hamburg. Employ- 
ees of other agencies who serve overseas are 
welcome at the Employee Services Center. 
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Anne Dewire, her doll house and her furn- 
ishings. She’s the daughter of Evan Dewire. 


‘‘Not bad,’’ says Laura Domongeat, left, to 
her sister Anna. The daughters of Patrick 
Domongeat, AID, were on home leave 
from Tunis. 
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Ask 
Doctor = 
Watson ’. 


This column by William 
M. Watson, M.D., chief of 
the Department’s Office of 
Medical Services, appears 
monthly in the NEWSLET- 
TER. Whether you are serv- 
ing overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your 
questions answered on these 
pages. Write to the editor, or 
to Dr. Watson directly. In 
either case, your privacy will 
be respected; your post will 
not be identified. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Q. 


I was recently hospitalized, and the 
doctor ordered a private room. Will 
the Department’s medical program 
pay the cost of the room? 


Under our program, payment is not 
made for expenses incurred for the 
personal convenience of the patient— 
such as private room, television and 
extra services not related to treat- 
ment. However, if in the opinion of 
the attending physician (considering 
the nature and severity of the illness), 
private accommodations are medical- 
ly necessary, payment will be author- 
ized. (Reference: 3 FAM 685.2(b)). 


Q. 


Several months ago someone from 
Medical Services visited our post and 
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conducted a survey. He wanted to 
know what we thought about the De- 
partment’s health care program. 
What were the results of the survey? 


That was our executive director. He 
conducted the survey at eight selected 
posts, the interviews lasting 30-90 
minutes. Those involved ranged from 
age 20 to 60 and over, and were repre- 
sentative of jobs, agencies and ranks. 
The group averaged 9.1 years of over- 
seas service, and 3.6 overseas assign- 
ments. Generally, while concerned 
with specific aspects of health care, 
most (70%) thought that the Depart- 
ment’s medical program had been ex- 
cellent or very good; 20% felt it was 
satisfactory; 10% said fair or unsatis- 
factory. Their view of their current 
medical support was more positive, 
with 84% responding excellent or 
very good. However, 12% said fair or 
satisfactory, and 4% said unsatisfac- 
tory. There was a general feeling 
(75%) that regional medical officers 
should visit posts more frequently— 
to counsel patients, evaluate local 
medical support, assist with preven- 
tive medicine and conduct medical 
education. 92% felt there were ex- 
traordinary life stresses associated 
with Foreign Service duty overseas; 
96% felt the Department should pro- 
vide more emotional health support 
overseas. They felt these programs 
should be aimed at children/adoles- 
cent problems, family adjustment, 
alcohol/drug abuse awareness pro- 
grams, job-related problems and gen- 
eral psychological support. Two- 
thirds felt there should be a Foreign 
Service physician or nurse at every 
major post overseas. When queried 
about physical examinations, 69% 
judged them to be very good or ex- 
cellent, 26% said satisfactory, and 


4% said unsatisfactory. 93% felt that 
the Department should expand its 
medical support overseas. The results 
of this survey have been provided to 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement. 


Q. 


Why is the TB tine test no longer 
given in the Department’s health 
unit? 


We still use the tine test for screening 
purposes, but only in some of our 
health units overseas. The method of 
skin testing for tuberculosis now 
recommended by the American Tho- 
racic Society and the American Lung 
Association is the PPDS (Purified 
Protein Derivative Standardized). 
This is a more reliable and accurate 
TB skin test than the tine but, due to 
storage problems, it’s not suitable for 
use at some of our overseas posts. 
The PPDS on November 1 became 
our standard TB screening test for 
everyone undergoing a physical ex- 
amination in the Department’s Ex- 
amination Clinic. 


Q. 


How often do I and my dependents 
have to take physical examinations? 


Employees and eligible dependents 
must take physical examinations to 
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obtain a valid medical clearance (or 
an administrative waiver of medical 
clearance) for overseas assignment. 
Generally, a clearance is valid for two 
years, or a tour of duty. (Reference: 3 
FAM 684.7-2). It’s the responsibility 
of each employee to obtain the re- 
quired clearances prior to proceeding 
to an assignment. (Reference: 3 FAM 
684.7-3). 


Q. 


I have been assigned to the Depart- 
ment for over four years. Recently, 
when I was hospitalized, I was told 
that the Department would not pay 
for the hospitalization. Why not? 


Because payment of hospitalization 
expenses under our program is limit- 
ed to illness or injury incurred while 
an individual is overseas. If it was de- 
termined that your most recent hospi- 
talization had no connection whatso- 
ever with previous Overseas assign- 
ments, payment of medical care must 
be your personal responsibility—and 
that of your health insurance carrier. 


Q. 


My mother is my dependent. She 
resides with me here. Recently, she 
was hospitalized, and I had to pay the 
bill. Why? 


A 


Ah, the age-old question. 3 FAM 
681.6 specifically cites those de- 
pendents eligible for medical services 
under the Department’s program. 
Eligible are your spouse and children. 
‘*Children’’ includes natural off- 
spring, step-children, adopted chil- 
dren and those under legal guardian- 
ship of the employee or the spouse— 
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when such children are expected to be 
with the guardian until they reach 21. 
Unfortunately, there is no provision 
for mothers, fathers, aunts, uncles, 
etc. 


Q. 


My husband has retired from the 
Foreign Service, and he’s with me 
here as my dependent. He is entitled 
to medicare; he can enroll in January 
1978. If he does, will he receive med- 
icare benefits here? Is it true that 
medicare does not pick up expenses 
incurred overseas? Are we considered 
‘‘overseas’’? 


Yes, both you and your husband are 
considered to be located ‘‘overseas’’. 
It’s also true that medicare does not 
extend benefits to enrollees who incur 
medical expenditures while residing 
outside the United States. 


Q. 


I have heard of a provision whereby a 
dependent son or daughter can re- 
main under the protection of an em- 
ployee’s health insurance policy if the 
dependents are unable to support 
themselves. 


rR 


Yes, there is such a provision. The 
Federal Employees’ Health Benefits 
Act provides that an employee-and- 
family-enrollment will cover unmar- 
ried children 22 and over, who are in- 
capable of self-support because of 
physical or mental incapacity. Rou- 
tinely, the law provides continuing 
coverage for such children if the in- 
capacity can be expected to continue 
for at least one year—and the child is 
not capable of working at any job be- 
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cause of the disability. A complete ex- 
planation of this benefit may be 
found in the Federal Personnel Man- 
ual, Subchapter 512, Self-Support 
Determinations. 


Q. 


I notice that the health section of the 
Foreign Service Assignment Note- 
book dates to October 1976. Has 
there been a revision? 


Yes, this section of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute publication has been re- 
vised. The new version will shortly 
appear in the notebook. 


ASIA 


Preventive medicine 
chief is appointed 


Dr. Charles E. Brodine has been 
appointed assistant medical director 
for environmental health and preven- 
tive medicine—a new position in the 
Office of Medical 
Services. He will 
be in charge of a 
program con- 
cerned with as- 
sessing medical 
implications of 
the environment, 
as well as new 
technology to pre- 
vent or counter 
medically adverse 
situations. 

Dr. Brodine will be responsible 
for directing special studies to protect 
U.S. Government employees overseas 
from unhealthful environmental con- 
ditions, and to coordinate these 
efforts with other federal agencies, 
civilian organizations and foreign 
Governments. Among projects he 
will participate in are investigations 
of air and water quality at any post 
where these factors may affect the 
health of U.S. Government employ- 
ees and their dependents. On another 
front, he will assist in the coordina- 
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tion between the Office of Medical 
Services and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, on completion of the study of 
the possible effects of microwave 
radiation. 

The Office of Medical Services’ 
preventive medicine efforts have, in 
the past, been directed principally 
toward the adverse effects on health 
of food and water-borne disease, as 
well as diseases borne by insects. The 
medical aspects of high altitude, and 
extremes of heat and cold, have also 
received attention. These efforts are 
now being expanded, with the assist- 
ance of consultants, to include the 
potentially unhealthful environmen- 
tal conditions created by new tech- 
nology. 

Dr. Brodine will bring to bear on 
problems not only results of State- 
sponsored special studies, but also 
that of research supported by other 
public agencies. He will maintain sci- 
entific liaison with Government agen- 
cies, with organizations outside Gov- 
ernment, and with individual scien- 
tists. Information gathered by him 
will provide the basis for formulating 
new policy, preparing directives and 
technical bulletins, and making rec- 
ommendations on disease control and 
environmental medicine. 

“‘This is an exciting new op- 
portunity for me,’’ he told the 
NEWSLETTER. ‘“‘I feel that I’m in a 
unique position here, with the pros- 
pect of learning a great deal because 
we have employees in 240 posts 
around the world. I hope that the 
professional contacts I have with 
other Government agencies will prove 
useful to the people at State.”’ 

Dr. Brodine, 52, a native of 
lowa, is a graduate of Iowa State 
University and the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. He has 
completed a residency in internal 
medicine, and fellowship training in 
hematology. He came to the National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, in 
the 1960s and held a number of posi- 
tions there, culminating in his ap- 
pointment, in 1974, as commanding 
officer of the Naval Medical Research 
and Development Command. The 
major portion of the navy medical 
research program is directed at en- 
vironmental hazards, with much of 
the work being conducted in labora- 
tories in Taipei, Jakarta, Cairo and, 
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until recently, in Addis Ababa. 

Dr. Brodine is clinical associate 
professor at Georgetown University 
School of Medicine, and is on the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropi- 
cal and Preventive Medicine board 
of directors—and holds a number of 
other positions as well. He has writ- 
ten extensively in his field and has 
been cited a number of times for his 
work. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


The long road 
there and back 


(‘‘The Drinking Game and How 
to Beat It’’ series will resume next 
month. ) 


I am 51 years old: a Class 3 For- 
eign Service officer. I was one of 
those alcoholics who would think: ‘‘It 
can’t happen to me.’’ But I was 
wrong. I didn’t know that ‘‘social’’ 
drinking, of the kind that was enjoy- 
able and noncompulsive, could pro- 
gress to necessary drinking. I didn’t 
know it could get to the point where, 
during one period in my life, I would 
have to set the alarm clock early 
enough so I could have a necessary 


OFFICE OF MEDICAL SERVICES— 
Ernest E. Hively, confined to a wheelchair 
since childhood as a result of residuals of 
poliomyelitis, is given a bath-lifter, pur- 
chased with funds donated by his col- 
leagues. The device will help him to get into 
and out of a standard bathtub. An employ- 
ee of the office for 20 years, Mr. Hively 
started as a GS-3 clerk-typist and is now a 
GS-6 directing distribution of clearance 
abstracts. Contributions came from _ his 
friends here and around the world; they will 
help, also, to buy and keep in repair other 
rehabilitative equipment he needs. With 
him are Kathlyn Cantrell, section super- 
visor, and Dr. Eben Dustin, deputy medical 
director. 


early-morning belt—or belts—before 
my wife and children would awaken. 
I didn’t know there would come a 
period in my life when I would be so 
shaken outwardly that I would need a 
couple of ounces of alcohol—to calm 
me enough so I could scrawl my name 
in a semilegible manner. I didn’t 
know the time would come when al- 
cohol would begin to dictate what I 
was capable of doing—or not doing. 
Or when I would begin to schedule 
my intake of alcohol in such a man- 
ner as to enable me to maneuver, 
without overly visible tremors, 
through my work day. 
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It saddens me to remember those 
many, many evenings and weekends 
when I would undertake only the 
minimal amount of deeds that with- 
drew me from the safety of my home 
and, more importantly, the nearness 
of my martinis (the most important 
factor of life at that time being the 
assurance there was a sufficient sup- 
ply of martini mix available to last 
through the weekend and the follow- 
ing Monday morning). It saddens me 
to remember there were many drunk- 
en evenings when I would not drive 
my children anywhere, or pick them 
up if someone else would drive them. 
It saddens me to remember I was too 
drunk to attend the graduation exer- 
cises of one of my sons—or even care 
that he had graduated! It saddens me 
to remember the story my wife told 
me of the time, after a raging drunk- 
en scene on my part, that our young- 
est son went out, on a bitterly cold 
winter evening, in search of an open 
church so he could pray for help. 


But now my story changes. One 
and a half years ago, upon arising, I 
was jesting with my wife about the 
‘*racket’’ a bird was making outside 
our bedroom window. I will never 
forget my wife’s response: ‘‘But, 
darling, that bird has been singing 
every morning for the past three 
years!’’ Three years of stumbling into 
bed and three years of stumbling out 
of bed . . . never aware that happiness 
was sitting a few feet away! 


One and a half years ago | lis- 
tened to a Department of State doctor 
tell me I had ‘‘all the appearances of 
an alcoholic.’’ It was the first time in 
several years that I listened to what 
was being said. The first time I admit- 
ted to myself that I was an alcoholic, 
that my life was not only unmanage- 
able but rapidly becoming a sham- 
bles—and I had better do something 
about it! With the doctor’s blessing, 
with my family’s blessing, and thanks 
to the Department’s Alcohol Aware- 
ness Program, I left for Fellowship 
Hall and 28 days of drying out and 
learning about alcoholism, its causes 
and effects. 


The road to recovery has not 
been a bed of roses, but then nothing 
that is truly good comes easily. There 
were moments of desire for a drink— 
not necessarily for the sake of drink- 
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ing, but for the sake of being like 
others around me—as I saw them. 

I’ve been able to rid myself of 
those thoughts thus far because I 
have sO many supportive elements 
about me. There are my AA meetings 
every week, from which I draw sup- 
port. There are the members of my 
family, who have given me, and I 
know will continue to give me, any 
support necessary. I rely heavily upon 
the thoughts of the ‘‘Serenity 
Prayer’’—(one doesn’t have to have a 
drinking problem, or be of a partic- 
ularly religious nature, to draw 
strength and understanding of the 
‘‘real’’ world from it). I practice the 
elements of the acronym HALT. 
Never allow yourself to become too 
Hungry, too Angry, too Lonely or 
too Tired. In embracing all of the 
above, I have been able to become 
once again a competent contributor 
to our society. I still take from soci- 
ety. I will take everything I can that 
will help me maintain my sobriety— 
have no doubt about that! But I hope 
I am, and will continue to be, able to 
contribute at least as much as I take 
... hopefully more. 

I refuse to take a drink of any 
alcoholic beverage, but I don’t insist 


MEDICAL SERVICES—Mary Jane Mein- 
ecke, medical technologist (in uniform), 
and receptionist Rosa M. Walton demon- 
strate new equipment. At left, they test for 
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that others give up drinking. Should 
you come to my home and desire a 
drink, I will mix it for you if I have 
the ingredients— but I won’t guaran- 
tee the satisfaction of your drink— 
because I won’t sample it for you. 

I am no longer ashamed of my 
past. I can talk about it, and will talk 
about it, when I can be helpful to 
others. I can attend a dinner or cock- 
tail party and enjoy myself as much 
(sometimes more) as anyone else 
present. I can drive home knowing 
that nothing of my doing will cause 
anguish. Most pleasantly, I know I 
will awaken the next morning feeling 
it’s good to be alive. I can live from 
day to day knowing that, no matter 
how bad the situation may appear at 
that moment, I will be able to cope 
with it—and that I have once again 
earned the respect I used to enjoy 
from my fellow man. 

ANONYMOUS 


If anyone has any question about 
my recovery, or if I can be of any help 
to any Foreign Service employee or 
dependent, I can be reached through 
the Department’s Alcohol A wareness 
Program. Telephone (202) 632-1843 
or 8804. @ 


indications of glaucoma on a non-contact 
tonometer. At right, they measure degree of 
hearing loss in an automated audiology 
booth. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Amis, Donald J., Junior Officer Corps 

Anderson, Youngeun Hyun, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Barron, David C., Khartoum 

Bernal, Caesar P., Mexico 

Brodine, Charles E., Medical Services 

Bunton, Cynthia Regina, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Carter, 
Corps 

Chew, Roberta L., Junior Officer Corps 

Clore, Rhonda J., Port au Prince 

Clyne, Jessie P., Managua 

Cooper, Tushinde C., Junior Officer Corps 

De Simone, Frank, Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency 

Flower, Caroline M., Santiago 

Fretz, Robert L., Junior Officer Corps 

Gengler, Maryls Suzanne, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Hamaishi, Amy Yukiko, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Hanks, Mary N., Mexico 

Hanniffy, Brendan A., Junior Officer Corps 

Hofmeister, Ruth G., Yaounde 

Katcher, David A., Office of Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance, Science 
and Technology 

Kennedy, Stephen W., 
Corps 

Lee, John W., Mexico 

Luiz, Robert C., Geneva 

Maish, Kristine, Junior Officer Corps 

Marandino, Gerard Eustace, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Martinez, Richard R., Mexico 

McConnell, Kevin Timothy, Junior Officer 
Corps 

McLaskey, Timothy D., Islamabad 

Meinecke, Mary Jane, Medical Services 

Michalec, Josephine S., Mexico 

Monroe, William T., Junior Officer Corps 

Mortensen, Ronald W., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Nahas, 
Corps 

Payne, Suzanne Eloise P., Junior Officer 
Corps 

Pierce, 
Corps 

Pifer, Steven Karl, Junior Officer Corps 

Pipal, Suella, Junior Officer Corps 

Ries, Marcie Berman, Junior Officer Corps 

Samuelson, Stanley D., Ankara 

Sanderson, Janet Ann, Junior 
Corps 

Slayton, William L., Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Sprow, Gregory Brian, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Thomas, Walter J., Office of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management 

Tibbits, Richard G., Amman 

Truell, Vondelia Odessa, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Vazquez, Nereida Maria, Junior Officer 
Corps 
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Bruce Edward, Junior Officer 


Junior Officer 


Albert Gabriel, Junior Officer 


Roger Dwayne, Junior Officer 


Officer 


Foreign Service 


Se am a 
BUCHAREST— Thomas W. Simons Jr., 
charge d’affaires, left, presents a 
Meritorious Honor Award to science at- 
tache Jay Blowers for his performance in 
the Vietnam evacuation. 


Wehrli, Edward J., Junior Officer Corps 
Wilhem, Mary P., Moscow 


TRANSFERS 


Allais, Diane K., African Affairs to Bujum- 
bura 

Anderson, M. Audrey, Moscow to Geneva 

Annigian, Lucille, Buenos Aires to Medical 
Complement 

Ashley, Fredrick C., Korea to Office for 
Combatting Terrorism 

Barnes Jr., Harry G., Bucharest to Director 
General, Foreign Service 

Beck, John B., Dusseldorf to European Af- 
fairs 

Becker, Donald A., Madrid to Maputo 

Bergstrom, Alan H., Tripoli to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Bittle, Dorothy J., Geneva to Tehran 

Blodgett, John Q., Paris to Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Office of Private 
Cooperation 

Boppel, William K., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Brayshaw, Charles H., Tunis to Inter- 
American Affairs, Bureau for Latin Am- 
erica 


Buechel, Janet G., Kingston to_ Inter- 
American Affairs 

Carlson, John P., Foreign Service Institute 
to Leningrad 

Carter, Michael E., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office to Office of 
Security, Investigations Division 

Casey, Burke M., Sofia to Athens 

Clausen, Ellen J., Zagreb to Peking 

Conn, Stephen L., Colombia to _Inter- 
American Affairs 

Cooper, Lola Sybil, London to Warsaw 

Danga, Karl imants, Tripoli to Junior Of- 
ficer Rotation Program 

Dennis, Margaret D., Mexico to London 

Di Lallo, Olympia N., Hong Kong to Bonn 

Emerine, Franklin D., Wellington to 
Bangkok 

Evans-Magher, Guida, Milan to Visa Office 

Fendrick, Reed J., Rabat to Alexandria 

Friedman, Jack, USIA to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Furey Jr., Thomas Patrick, Belize to Intel- 
ligence and Research, Current Intelli- 
gence Staff 

Garrett Jr., Marvin L., Karachi to Nairobi 

Garrett, Donna H., Karachi to Nairobi 

Giegling, Gilbert H.C., Medan to Kingston 

Graham, Russell Frost, San Jose to For- 
eign Service Institute 

Grainger, Charles A., Caracas to Moscow 

Hall, Anna J., Moscow to Caracas 

Hall, Robert J., Moscow to Caracas 

Handyside, Holsey G., Nouakchott to Afri- 
can Affairs 
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Hartman, Richard S., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Brasilia 

Herter, Charles J., Abidjan to Niamey 

Higgins, Allan Lee, Karachi to Office of 
Communications 

Himes, Rex L., Prague to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Hopper, David T., Stuttgart to Bombay 

Horn, Doris A., Athens to New Delhi 

Hunter, Frederick Norman, Brussels to Of- 
fice of Security, Los Angeles Field Of- 
fice 

Hunter, Walter H., Rio de Janeiro to Office 
of Communications 

Jensen, David E. T., Kaduna to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Johnson, Barbara M., Bukavu to Port of 
Spain 

Johnstone, Larry Craig, Kingston to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Kemp, David !., La Paz to Inter-American 
Affairs, Office of Andean Affairs 

Kosheleff, Mary J., Nicosia to Kabul 

Laskaris, Anne P., Ethiopia to Manila 

Lovell ll, James A., Argentina to Nairobi 

Lynch, Helen M., Zaire to Port Louis 

Malde, Marianne S., Brussels to Conakry 

Malsz, Robert C., European Affairs to 
Belgrade 

Martinez, Pasqual, Rome to Office of 
Communications 

McMurtry, Penny S., Office of Protocol to 
Manila 

McGraw, Mary Ursula, Accra to Medical 
Complement 

McKinley, Marlene D., Italy to European 
Affairs 

McKitrick, Dorothy E., Ottawa to African 
Affairs 

McMahon, Thomas J., Adana to Intelli- 
gence and Research, Current In- 
telligence Staff 

Milligan, Michael L., Conakry to Rabat 

Morgan, Raecarol, Vancouver to Medicai 
Complement 

Morrow, Russell 
American Affairs 

Mount, Gay William, Naples to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Mueller, Richard W., Peking to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Munsey, Ernestine C., Tel Aviv to Abu 
Dhabi 

Murphy, Dennis P., Nepal to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Nance, Sidney C., Jidda to Port Moresby 

Nemeth, Robert J., Hermosillo to Seville 

Newman, Herbert M., Vientiane to Office 
of Communications 

Nichols, Patrick J., Warsaw to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Obligacion, Amy J., Bonn to Tel Aviv 

O’Connor, Edward R., Ottawa to Paris 

Oslowski, Ronald S., Paris to Canberra 

Parsons, Wesley H., Taiwan to Visa Office 


E., Algiers to Inter- 


Pascua, Gerard R., Foreign Service Insti- 


tute to Ottawa 
Payne, Ronald C., Manila to Beirut 


Popple, Paul Monroe, Taiwan to Mel- 


bourne 
Pothier, Judith E., israel to Wellington 


Pruett, Steven R., Foreign Service Insti- 


tute to Muscat 


Roberts Jr., George B., East Asian and Pa- 


cific Affairs to Vientiane 
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KUALA LUMPUR— Information assistant 
John Koh (left) is all smiles after receiving a 
certificate and pin for 25 years of service 
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from Ambassador to Malaysia Robert H. 
Miller. USIS executive assistant Mary Lip- 
per is at center. 





Meritorious increases 


Meritorious service increases 
were presented to the following 
employees: 


ESTHER KORENTHAL, _Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Office of UN 
Political Affairs; MARC A. BAAS, 
Economic and _ Business Affairs; 
MARGARET S. TOM, Hong Kong; BER- 
NARD PARKER JR., Office of Com- 
munications, Program and Engineering 
Division; JOHN MAYSA, CARL J. 
GIAMPIETRO, JEROME F. TOLSON 
JR., RONALD P. DEBROSE, DONALD 
B. BOISSONNAULT, JOSEPH S. HULL- 
INGS III, SHAUN M. BYRNES, RAY- 
MOND C. LANGSTON, JAMES S. 
METZGER, WILLIAM B. MILLS JR., 
JOHN L. HUGHS and JOSE A. PEREZ, 
Moscow; FRANCIS R. DAULONG, 
Athens; LOIS A. CLARK, Saigon; 
DOROTHY E. MCcKITTRICK, Ottawa; 
ALBA BARREA-CORDOVA, Bonn; and 
CATHERINE E. ALLEN, Gabrone. 





Robinson, Howard T., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Fort-De-France 

Robinson, Kathryn Dee, Bombay to Execu- 
tive Secretariat, Operations Center 

Ruble Jr., Richard W., Warsaw to Nairobi 

Ruh, Kenneth, Bonn to Office of Commu- 
nications, Programming and Engineer- 
ing Division 

Sadier, Paul, Monrovia to Seoul 

Stevenson, Rufus, African Affairs to Lon- 
don 

Strite, Carolyn J., Bolivia to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 


Taylor, Richard L., Helsinki to Moscow 

Thompson, Stephen H., Santiago to La Paz 

Trobough, John M., New Delhi to Office of 
Communications 


Walter, Shirley M., Brussels to Tehran 

Wolfe, Mayme E., Lima to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Wright, Rebecca L., Ottawa to Bogota 

Wulchin, Barbara A., Lima to_Inter- 
American Affairs 


Zopfi Ill, Thomas Matthew, Office of Secu- 
rity, Los Angeles Field Office, to Office 
of Security, Domestic Division 
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Borchert, Robert L., Office of Security, In- 


vestigations Division 
Deford, T. McAdams, Amman 
Duffy, Carol Ann, Conakry 
Farrell, Laurie A., Bujumbura 
Hamilton, Patricia L., Bonn 
Helmke, Marian N., Medical Services 
Jernigan, Susan S., Santo Domingo 
Maiers, John D., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Tropical Products Division 
McCleese, Barbara A., Kingston 
Moore, Andrew W., Junior Officer Corps 
Munoz, Roberto R., Equal Employment 
Opportunity Office 


Ring, Dan F., Foreign Affairs Data Proc- 


essing Center 
Roberts, William M., Medical Services 
Robinson, Gloria Jean, Santo Domingo 
Sey, Bonnie B., Taipei 
Taft, Susan E., Medical Services 
Will, John Harold, Lima 
Yeabower, Anna M., Rome 
Youngfiesh, Virginia Kay, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 


RETIREMENTS 


Ashford, Robert S., Merida 

Bearden, Glenn W., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Bowie, Thomas D., Inter-American Affairs 

Burke, Walter S., Manila 

Button, Richard G., Guatemala 

Carroll, Anne L., Tokyo 

Connett Jr., William B., Paris 


Crane, Maurine, Seoul 

Crosson, E. Lewis, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Davis, Hampton, Protocol 

Day, Ferdinand T., Bureau of Personnel, 
Employee Services Division 

Denson, Elaine Doris, East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs 

Douglas Jr., A. Hugh, Board of Examiners 
for the Foreign Service 

Ferrara, Theresa A., Bureau of Personnel 

Forsten, Weikko A., Caracas 

Gutierrez, Ernest B., Frankfurt 

Horowitz, Daniel L., International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Kelley, William, East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Kesler, John T., Office of Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary for Narcotics Mat- 
ters 

Knickerbocker Jr., James F., Office of 
Operations, Supply and Transportation 
Division 

Laise, Carol C., Bureau of Personnel 

Levesque, Gerard J., Board of Examiners 
for the Foreign Service 

Lewis, Velma H., Bureau of Personnel 


LONDON— Ambassador Kingman Brews- 


ter Jr., center, recently presented retirement 
certificates and silver salvers to Leonard R. 
Moore, second from left, who retired with 
372 years’ service, and Robert Gorrell, 
right, 30 years. They are shown with their 
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Maggio, Sam L. G., Language Services 

Monahan, George A., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Murphy, William G., Manila 

Poindexter, Shirley R., Budget and 
Finance, Financial Services 

Smith, Barbara, Mexico 

Smith, R. Harden, Affrican Affairs 

Spurrier, Helen D., Vientiane 

Stedman Jr., William Perry, Inter-American 
Affairs, Bureau for Latin America 

Stephens, Marie J., Mexico 

Tamny, Mildred P., Ciudad Juarez 

Thompson, Ernest L., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Budget 

Thornton, Warren R., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programming and Engineering 
Division 


Career candidate 
briefing paper 


The Bureau of Personnel has 
issued the following fact sheet on the 
new career candidate program (re- 
lated story on Page 11): 


Purpose: The primary purposes of the 
career candidate program are to test prospec- 
tive FSOs in a typical range of Foreign Service 
job environments, to provide a shorter and 
more effective probation period for FSO can- 
didates, and to separate the conferral of career 
status from the promotion process. 
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TERMS: Four-year FSR appointment. 

JOB SEQUENCE: Up to eight months’ train- 
ing, followed ideally by three one-year seg- 
ments in different functional fields. (Length of 
tours and assignment segments will necessarily 
vary, depending on rotational possibilities at 
individual posts.) The first year would normal- 
ly be spent in consular work. One of the next 
tours would be in the candidate’s tentative 
functional field. 

Promotions: After 12 months as R-8; 
after 18 months as R-7, based on satisfactory 
performance. Promotion precepts for current 
junior FSOs will provide for promotion on the 
same basis. Language probation will not delay 
such promotions. 

COMMISSIONING AND TENURE BOARD: Will 
commission most candidates after three years 
on the job. The board will monitor the devel- 
opment of each candidate’s file to assure that 
the board’s information or. candidates is ade- 
quate to permit sound judgment at the appro- 
priate time. It will review and make recommen- 
dations on commissioning as soon as practica- 
ble after receipt of evaluative material covering 
candidate’s first two years of on-the-job ex- 
perience, and again after receiving material 
covering the first three years’ on-the-job ex- 
perience. However, no candidate will be com- 
missioned until language probation is lifted. 
The commissioning board will be a permanent 
Washington-based body whose members 
would serve staggered terms. The board would 
meet periodically throughout the year to review 
the files of candidates on the schedule de- 
scribed above. The board will be composed of 
Washington-assigned FSOs selected under cri- 
teria and procedures similar to those applying 
to selection boards. 
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CARACAS— Administrative affairs coun- 
selor Wekko A. Forsten receives a pin from 
his secretary, Jane Summers. He retired 
recently here, winding up his diplomatic 
career in the same city where it began 36 
years ago. In the intervening years, he 
served in Ankara, Glasgow, Havana, San 
Salvador, Panama, Washington, Puerto La 
Cruz, Bogota, Dacca and Lima. 

MID-CAREER TIME-IN-CLASS: Once commis- 
sioned as an FSO-6, the successful candidate 
will have 22 years to reach FSO-2. There will 
be two O-6 to O-5 boards per year, following 
commissioning. Current O-6s given career ten- 
ure will have the 22 year time-in-multiclass. 

UNSUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES: Their FSR 
appointments will be allowed to lapse after 48 
months, although earlier termination would be 
possible. 

EXTENSIONS OF FOUR-YEAR FSR APPOINT- 
MENTS: Will be granted, for up to 12 months, 
only in exceptional circumstances, such as pro- 
longed illness, etc. 

TRANSFERS: Normally after 12, 18 or 24 
months at post, but not more than once in first 
three years on the job. 


Life insurance claims 


During fiscal year 1975, the 
average group life insurance claim 
paid on behalf of federal employ- 
ees was $20,228. The average claim 
paid on behalf of an annuitant was 
$6,559. 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING: The initial eight- 
month training typically includes 20 weeks of 
language training, with the goal of lifting 
language probation status by at least the end of 
the first year abroad. Ordinarily, training in 
only one language will be offered during the 
four-year career candidacy. Tenured FSO-6s 
will be considered in the normal way for lan- 
guage training. 

DETAILS AND LEAVE WITHOUT PAY: Will not 
be granted except in the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

HoME LEAVE: Ordinarily not to exceed 20 
days, in order to have as much job experience 
as possible in the 48-month timetable. 

CONE IDENTIFICATION: As is now the case, 
tentative cone assignments will be made at the 
time of initial appointment, based on estimated 
FSO mid-career needs, and confirmed follow- 
ing commissioning. 

CERsS (CANDIDATE EFFICIENCY REPORTS): 
There should be regular conferences between 
rated and rating officers to chart progress 
toward agreed goals. Reviewing officers for all 
candidates will be principal officers, deputy 
chiefs of mission, or appropriate equivalents. 
These senior officers will be charged with 
overall implementation of the program. CERs 
will be prepared at the end of each functional 
segment, normally one year, or upon transfer 
of the rated or rating officer. A typical file at 
45 months thus would include ai least three 
thorough CERs and, hopefully, an inspector’s 
report. 

INSPECTORS: May evaluate how well senior 
post or bureau personnel are administering the 
career candidate program. 

CAREER CANDIDATE POSITIONS: Will be in- 
ventoried in the Bureau of Personnel, with as- 
signments still being made in cooperation with 
regional bureaus. 


New Foreign Service 
class is sworn in 


Members of the 134th class of 
the Foreign Service were sworn in on 
January 9 in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room. The class includes 30 State of- 
ficers, 15 of whom are women. 

Their average age is 27. Twenty- 
three were born in the United States; 
California and Illinois lead with 4 
representatives each. Other states 
represented are Massachusetts, 3; and 
Hawaii, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah 
and Washington, with 1 each. One 
officer was born in the District of 
Columbia. Two were born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. Birthplaces of other 
officers are Seoul; Santiago, Chile; 
Sidon, Lebanon; Copenhagen; and 
Panama City. 

The State officers hold 50 aca- 
demic degrees—1 associate in arts; 20 
bachelors of arts, 7 bachelors of sci- 
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ence; 1 bachelor of science in foreign 
service; 19 masters—in arts, science, 
foreign service, business administra- 
tion, public administration, and law 
and diplomacy; and 2 doctorates. 
Members of the class have studied in 
Korea, Sweden, Germany, Japan, 
Austria and Singapore. 

Many have had experience in 
other fields. The members include a 
former district director of customs, 
an Air Force navigator with 350 com- 
bat missions, legislative assistants on 
Capitol Hill, businessmen, newspaper 
reporters and teachers. Four have had 
previous Foreign Service experience. 
And four have family ties with the 
Foreign Service, through a father, 
husband, or wife. 

Members of the class, shown in 
the accompanying photo, are front 
row, seated (left to right): Tushinde 
C. Cooper, Suzanne Payne, Vondelia 
Turell, Marcie Berman Ries, Amy 
Hamaishi, Director General Harry 
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The 134th Foreign Service class 


Barnes, Cynthia Bunton, Youngeun 
Anderson, Roberta L. Chew, Janet 
Sanderson, Susan C. Schwab, Kris- 
tine Maish and Barbara S. Harvey. 
Standing (left to right): Stephen P. 
Dawkins, coordinator; Suella Pipal, 
Kevin T. McConnell, Nereida M. 
Vazquez, William T. Monroe, Gerard 
E. Marandino, Gregory B. Sprow, 
Bruce E. Carter, Robert L. Fretz, 
Steven K. Pifer, Ronald W. Morten- 
sen, Donald Amis, Albert Gabriel 
Nahas, Brendan A. Hanniffy, Ste- 
phen W. Kennedy, Marlys S. Geng- 
ler, Roger Pierce, Edward J. Wehrli, 
Richard Holmes, course chairman. 
Not shown: Nancy Boshoven. 


Safety of life at sea 


The working group on radio- 
communications of the Subcommit- 
tee on Safety of Life at Sea, a compo- 


nent of the Shipping Coordinating 
Committee, will conduct an open 
meeting at 1:30 p.m. February 16 in 
Room 8442 of the Department of 
Transportation. Purpose is to prepare 
position documents for the 19th ses- 
sion of the Subcommittee on Radio- 
communications of the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Orga- 
nization, to be held in London. 


Maritime law session 


A meeting of the study group on 
maritime law matters, a subgroup of 
the Advisory Committee on Private 
International Law, will be held at 
10:30 a.m. February 15 at the Depart- 
ment. Members of the public may at- 
tend. The purpose will be to consider 
the relationships of commodity val- 
ues and commodity weights in con- 
nection with liability limit provisions 
in the draft Convention on the Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea. 
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TOKYO—Anne L. Carroll, second from 
right, retires after 33 years of Government 
service. From right are Ambassador Mike 
Mansfield; Leona M. Anderson, adminis- 
trative counselor; and William C. Sherman, 
deputy chief of mission. 


ATHENS—James J. Soldow, counselor for 
administration, presents a Meritorious 
Honor Award to Grace Topalian, the em- 
bassy’s travel expert, who has retired after 
operating the travel unit for 29 years. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 


Jeffrey H. Smith, assistant legal adviser, 
politico-military affairs. 


GS-14 


Kim Scott Gudgeon, assistant legal ad- 
viser, economic and business affairs. 


GS-13 


Janice H. Pemberton, Office of Communi- 
cations; Claudia E. Anyaso, Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 


GS-12 


M. Celeste Jackson, Office of Foreign 
Buildings; Gerald T. Buckley Jr., Docu- 
ment Analysis and Processing Division. 


GS-11 


Susie J. Tucker, Special Consular Serv- 
ices; Kenneth D. Thomas, Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs; William R. 
Mullican, Office of Position and Pay Man- 
agement; John C. McClelland Jr., Foreign 
Service Institute; Lottie D. Lewis, Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, Office of Inter- 
American Programs; Stephanie D. Dibble, 
Sinai Support Mission. 


GS-9 


Myra A. Martin, Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Position and Pay Management. 


GS-8 
Fravel E. Wharton, Medical Services. 


GS-7 

Loretta Therese Wilbur, Passport Office, 
Bruce N. White, Publishing and Reproduc- 
tion Division; Donna J. Watson, Passport 
Office; Wendy M. Walker, Overseas 
Schools; Phyllis C. Runge, Passport Of- 
fice; Linda F. Riersgard, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Aviation Negotiations 
Division; Julianne McLeod, Interagency 
Task Force on the Law of the Sea; Howard 
L. Holton, Foreign Affairs Data Processing 
Center; Barbara L. Bistany, Office of 
Security, Investigations Division; Victoria 
Ann Batten, Passport Office; Sheila M. 
Allena, Bureau of Personnel, Office of 
Position and Pay Management. 


GS-6 
Linda M. Oxner, Passport Office; Sharon L. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS—H. Lee Staples 
(right), who retired on Decmeber 21, and 
Assistant Secretary George S. Vest (left). 
Mr. Staples presents a gift to the bureau—a 
bound volume of policy reports for 1947, 
the year he began his service as the bureau’s 
link te Current Foreign Relations and other 
policy-oriented publications. 


a6 


Lee, Educational and Cultural Affairs; 
Carol S. Landis, Office of International 
Conferences; Christine C. Jordan, Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs; John R. Con- 
tee, Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion; Virginia A. Bridges, Visa Office; 
Pamela G. Aikens, Inter-American Affairs, 
Office of Andean Affairs. 


GS-5 
Maureen Sullivan, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division; Susan R. Pittman, Office 
of Press Relations; Gregory J. Dadamio, 


Passport Office; Mary L. Clark, Passport 
Office. 


' 
% 
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GS-4 


Phyllis M. Williams, European Affairs, Of- 
fice of Canadian Affairs; Gary J. Wash- 
ington, Publishing and Reproduction Divi- 
sion; Linda C. Osborn, Florence W. Neary, 
Elaine M. Mannari, Audrey C. Davis and 
Margie M. Armstrong, Passport Office; 
Herbert M. Denauit Jr., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations. 


GS-3 


Darrell A. Young, Congressional Rela- 
tions; Melvyn O. Quinones, Carmen J. 
Joyce, Violet L. Gruner and Pamela Arm- 
strong, Passport Office; Howard V. 
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Johnson, Economic and Business Affairs. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Ackenbon, R. Maryetta, Passport Office 

Adams, Kenneth E., Passport Office 

Aiden, Marjorie A., Passport Office 

Anderson, Robin M., Budget and Finance, 
Financial Services 

Andrews, Suzanna M., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Arranz, Nancy E., Passport Office 

Backus, Arlene P., Office of Security 


Bailey, Joy L., East Asian and Pacific Af- 


fairs 
Barnes, Anna J., Passport Office 
Barnes, Sheila, Passport Office 
Bathurst, Camille Ann, Executive Secre- 
tariat 
Benjamin, Jessie M., Passport Office 
Benrignati, Milanie T., Passport Office 
Blocker, Eugene, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 
Brauner, Cheryl A., Executive Secretariat 
Brawner, Barbara D., Passport Office 
Broderick, Linda Louise, Passport Office 


Bryant, John W., Budget and Finance, Fi- 


nancial Services 
Carmona, Geri L., Passport Office 
Chaney, Valerie E., Passport Office 
Chervenic, Evelyn A., Passport Office 
Cleary, Susan M., Language Services 


Cohen, Sheila S., Office of Communica- 


tions 
Crowley, Jennifer A., Passport Office 
Cummings, Gloria E., Passport Office 


Deem, Joyce A., Budget and Finance, Fi- 


nancial Services 
Donerson, Beverly A., Passport Office 
Donna, Catherine M., Passport Office 
Douglas, Renee, Passport Office 
Ducay, Magdalena A., Passport Office 
Dunn, Arlene C., Passport Office 


Edwards, Kevin T., International Organiza- 


tion Affairs 


Ellis, Harriet E., East Asian and Pacific Af- 


fairs 

Emig, Carol A., Executive Secretariat 

Etherly, Jean D., Passport Office 

Evenski, Brenda M., Office of Security 

Fisher, Joyce A., Passport Office 

Foti, Anna, Passport Office 

Frederick, Rose V., Passport Office 

Friedkin, Rebecca Jo, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Docu- 
ment and Reference Division 

Garner, Peggy J., Passport Office 

Gay, Allison J., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Gidley, Barry F., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Gifford, Eunice E., Passport Office 

Graves, Carolyn A., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Hall, Donna J., Passport Office 

Hart, Mary, Office of International Con- 
ferences 

Heath, Veronica, Passport Office 

Hicks, Margaret L., Visa Office 

Higgins, Kathleen G., Passport Office 

Hixson, June E., Passport Office 

Housley, Janet K., Inter-American Affairs 

Hunt, Dorothy Burns, Medical Services 

Hutchens, Phyilis A., Passport Office 
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Up the stepladder 


Any person who stays in one 
grade, receiving no promotions, 
would need at least 18 years to 
move from Step 1 of the grade to 
Step 10. Eligibility to qualify for 
within-grade increases follows 
these time limits: 1 year each from 
Steps 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 3 to 4; 2 
years from Steps 4 to 5, 5 to 6, and 
6 to 7; 3 years from Steps 7 to 8, 8 
to 9, and9 to 10. 


Ingrassia, Laura J., Executive Secretariat 

Israel, Sandra E., Passport Office 

Jackson, Malinda W., Passport Office 

Jenkins, Louise B., Passport Office 

Jenkins, Shirley A., Passport Office 

Johnson, Betty, Passport Office 

Johnson, Erik R., Educational and Cultural 
Affairs 

Johnson, Joan A., Passport Office 

Jones, Dorsena, Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of East-West Trade 


Jones, Lee F., Office of Operations, Ad- 


ministrative Support Division 

Joseph, Cora, Passport Office 

King, Nickie D., Passport Office 

Ledsky, Rebbecca A., Executive Secre- 
tariat 

Linnell, Maryann, Passport Office 


MacAuley, Molly K., Economic and Busi- 


ness Affairs 


High quality increases 


The following Department 
employees were awarded high 
quality increases recently: 


ANNIE R. MADDUX, Foreign Af- 
fairs Document and Reference Center; 
ELOISE W. SOEL, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Plans and Management; 
OFELIA D. MUENZER, International 
Organization Affairs; DORIS STEWART, 
Politico-Military Affairs; ROCHELLE 
DOBBINS, Foreign Service Institute; 
ANGELA DAVIS, Intelligence and 
Research, Western Europe Division; 
DEMETRIA TOLSON, Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations; ELIZABETH A. 
KLONTZ, DENNIS F. SCHROFF, 
KATHERINE J. SENKOW and ROBERT 
J. SHIMSHOCK, Budget and Finance; 
PATRICIA A. COOPER, Inter-American 
Affairs, Office of Policy Planning, Public 
and Congressional Affairs; LYNN 
VOGEL, Economic and Business Affairs, 
International Resources and Food Policy; 
CELESTINE BROWN QUINN, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Office of UN 
Political Affairs; REBECCA S. NOR- 
FLEET, European Affairs; BARBARA L. 
DUBLIN and HOWARD D. PULLEN 
JR., Budget and Finance; VIRGINIA L. 
EVELY, JAMES DIXON, WILLIAM T. 
FERRELL and BENJAMIN R. BUR- 
NETT, International Organization Affairs. 
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MacDonnel, Virginia A., Passport Office 

Mann, Patricia, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Martin, Judy L., Office of Security 

Mastorakis, Patricia C., African Affairs 

Mattson, Monica C., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

McCrimon, Royce L., Passport Office 

Meader, Beth G., Office of the Inspector 
General, Foreign Service 

Milam, Denise L., Passport Office 

Miner, Joan A., Passport Office 

Moran, James H., Passport Office 

Moran, Margaret A., Passport Office 

O’Brien, Gioria J., Passport Office 

Orr, Jessie |., People’s Republic of China 
and Mongolian Affairs 

Osborne, Donna M., Passport Office 

Pang, Judy H., Passport Office 

Patrick, Nancy M., Passport Office 

Patten, Patsy J., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of Maritime Affairs 

Perkins, Tracey T., Passport Office 

Portnoy, Susan J., Office of Foreign Build- 
ings 

Priest, Mary L., Passport Office 

Pringle, Emma L., Passport Office 

Pusateri Jr., Philip J., Passport Office 

Reed, Edith C., Passport Office 

Reese, Laverne R., Passport Office 

Rieser, Nancy A., Passport Office 

Sinozich, Regina L., Office of Public Af- 
fairs, Office of Plans and Management 

Siprelle, Ann M., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 


Smith, Dick J., Passport Office 

Smith, Kathleen Salata, Library 

Smith, Naney P., Passport Office 

Smith, Reginald T., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Snyder, Mary A., Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs 

Speakman, Karyne E., Passport Office 

Stasko, Yetta S., Passport Office 

Stormer, Cynthia C., Bureau of Personnel 

StuhImuller, Helen M., Passport Office 

Stumm, Sharon M., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Styles, Kathleen M., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Symmes, Rebecca D., Equal Employment 
Opportunity Office 

Thomason, Wanda L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 


Tisby, Phyllis M., Passport Office 

Tremblay, Christine E., Passport Office 

Trucksess, Dorothy, Passport Office 

Tucker, Debbie, Passport Ottice 

Verley, William R., Bureau of Personnel 

Wachter, Mary D., Passport Office 

Waldron, Eileen S., Passport Office 

Walker, Diane A., Passport Office 

Walsh, Carol A., Passport Office 

Walton, Stella T., Passport Office 

Warren, William B., Executive Secretariat 

Watson, Susan M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Weiser, Meredith A., Office of Security 

Weiss, Harriette M., Passport Office 

Westergom, Michael A., U.S. Mission to 
the UN 


Wickham, Anne M., Oceans and Interna- 
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tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Wigren, Marguerite M., Passport Office 

Williams, Gloria J., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Williams, Viola A., Passport Office 

Wilson, Patricia A., Passport Office 

Wright, Martha Ann Graves, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences 

Young, Annetta B., Passport Office 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Branch, Sherrilyn D., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs to Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Darcangelo, Lorraine A., Office of Security 
to Politico-Military Affairs 

Holmes, Camille R., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs 

Jackson, Sheila V., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Security, Do- 
mestic Operations Division 

Middaugh, Jacqueline Wise, African Af- 
fairs to East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Williams, Thomas H., Passport Office to 
Educational and Cultural Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


Allen, Leo P., Intelligence and Research, 
Research Coordination and Manage- 
ment Staff 

Arthur, Dorothy A., Budget and Finance, 
Financial Service 

Barbour Jr., James L., 
Commission on_ International 
tional and Cultural Affairs 

Collins, Gerald V., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Connor, Catherine L., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Deans, Kathy E., Inter-American Affairs 

Froman, Karen Bennett, Passport Office 

Gibbs, Miriam E., Medical Services 

Harrison, Doris G., Passport Office 

Hayes, Alice Hall, Commission on Interna- 


U.S. Advisory 
Educa- 


Wage board promotion 


Edward W. Frost, Publishing 
and Reproduction Division, has been 
promoted to WI-18. 


tional Women’s Year 

Leslie, Catherine A., East Asian and Pacif- 
ic Affairs 

Littleford, Kathie, Intelligence and Re- 
search, West African Division 

Lord, Margaret D., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Miller, Janice, Passport Office 

Moot, Candace, Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Morris Jr., John Burnett, U.S. Mission to 
the UN 

O’Flinn, Rita, Commission on Internation- 
al Women’s Year 

Pappas, Brynda Joyce, Commission on In- 
ternational Women’s Year 

Peake Jr., Eddie, Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Queen, Joseph L., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Sanderson, lise, Publishing and Reproduc- 
tion Division 

Sandoval, Billie J., Passport Office 

Stroud, Frederick R., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 


PASSPORT OFFICE—Staffers receive 
high quality step increases. From left, rear: 
Christine C. Jordan, Jayetta Neal, Celeste 
T. Willis, Assistant Secretary Barbara M. 
Watson, Battie H. Stewart, Ida M. Cox, 
Louise A. Bryarly, Delores Harris and 
Geraldine V. Coleman. Kneeling: Thomas 
S. Young, Ellsworth M. Booze (who re- 
ceived an outstanding performance award), 
Everett A. Stanard and director Loren E. 
Lawrence. Not shown is Sylvia M. Dur- 
ham, who received a high quality award. 


Thom, Elizabeth A., Commission on Inter- 
national Women’s Year 

Wallace, Lillian Rosetta, Commission on 
International Women’s Year 

Walters, Patricia Drake, Commission on 
International Women’s Year 


RETIREMENTS 


Ayscue, Paul T., Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Records Man- 
agement Staff 

Bania, Eleanor B., Assistant Legal Adviser, 
UN Affairs 

Berry, Vivion, Budget and Finance, Finan- 
cial Services 

Hunt, Dorothy Burns, Medical Services 

Lawhon, Doris D., Bureau of Personnel, 
Employment Division 

Lea, Joe J., Communications Center 

Loadholt, Hattie M., Communications 
Center 

Milier, Janice, Passport Office 

Nelis, Catherine T., Medical Services 

Perry, Jannie M., Bureau of Personnel 

Proudfoot, Udella M., Office of Security 

Reid, William L., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programming and Engineering 
Division 

Ross, Lena R., Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, Office of East-West Trade 

Saunders, Laverne E., Economic and Bus- 
iness Affairs 

Scriven, Grace C., Protocol 

Staples, Henry L., European Affairs. 


Retirees to get 2.4% 
cost-of-living boost 


A 2.4% cost-of-living increase in 
Foreign Service annuities and Civil 
Service annuities will go into effect on 
March 1. Legislation approved Octo- 
ber 1, 1976, provided for semi-annual 
cost-of-living adjustments to be effec- 
tive March 1 and September 1, pay- 





able in April and October annuity 
checks. The cost-of-living increase 
affects employees under the Foreign 
and Civil Service Retirement Systems, 
retiring on an immediate (not de- 
ferred) annuity, as shown in the 
following two situations: 


Situation I—Immediate annuity 
commencing on or before March 1, 
1978: The annuity payable will be the 
larger of (1) the amount of actual 
earned annuity as of the day imme- 
diately before the commencing date 
of annuity, or (2) the amount that 
would have been payable based on 
the total service and ‘‘high-3’’ aver- 
age salary that existed on August 31, 
1977, plus the 4.3% cost-of-living in- 
crease effective September 1, 1977. 
This annuity would then be increased 
by the 2.4% cost-of-living increase 
effective March 1, 1978. 


Situation II—Immediate annuity 
commencing March 2, 1978, but prior 
to September 1, 1978: The annuity 
payable will be the larger of (1) the 
amount of actual earned annuity as 
of the day immediately before the 
commencing date of annuity, or (2) 
the amount that would have been 
payable based on the total service and 
‘*high-3’’ average salary that existed 
on February 28, 1978, plus the cost- 
of-living increase effective March 1, 
1978, of 2.4%. 


In pending disability retirement 
cases, applicants may request agen- 
cies to place them on leave without 
pay beginning not later than March 1, 
1978, to qualify for annuity computa- 
tion under Situation I above. If the 
disability applicant is in pay status on 
or after March 1, 1978, the annuity, if 
allowed, would be computed as in 
Situation II above. If the disability 
retirement is disallowed, sick or an- 
nual leave with pay may be substi- 
tuted retroactively for the leave with- 
out pay. If the claim is allowed, 
accumulated annual leave will be 
payable in a lump sum. Sick leave will 
be allowed in the computation of the 
annuity rate. In some cases, when a 
large amount of sick leave is in- 
volved, it may be more advantageous 
for the employee to remain in a pay 
status on sick leave, and be separated 
as of the date the sick leave expires. 


FEBRUARY 1978 


Retirement counselors should be no- 
tified, and will advise the more ad- 
vantageous retirement date. 

Those under either the Foreign 
or Civil Service Retirement System 
who wish to discuss retirement—or 
who wish additional information— 
may make an appointment by calling 
a retirement counselor on Ext. 23342. 


Summer employment in 
State Department 


The Civil Service summer em- 
ployment examination will be admin- 
istered nationwide this month. Com- 
petitors will receive test results in 
March or April. Brochures with ap- 
plications for the summer test are 
available in the Employment Infor- 
mation Office, Room 2815, Main 
State. Exact test dates will vary 
around the country, and candidates 
should check with the Federal Job In- 
formation Center serving the area 
where they wish to take the written 
test. 

The Civil Service Commission 
will not administer the summer em- 
ployment examination overseas. 

Candidates who plan to take the 
summer examination for the first 
time in 1978 will not receive test 
results in time to complete the pre- 
employment processing, including 
background investigation, for the 
Department’s 1978 summer program 
and, for this reason, will not be con- 
sidered. However, since eligibility 
from the 1978 examination will be 
valid indefinitely, they may apply for 
the Department’s 1979 program dur- 
ing the fall of 1978. Through a special 
arrangement with the Civil Service 
Commission, the Department’s 1978 
summer program will be open only to 
eligibles from the 1977 Civil Service 
Summer Employment Register. In 
addition to presenting a 1977 Notice 
of Rating, candidates for this year’s 
program must meet minimum profi- 
ciency requirements in shorthand 
and/or typing and complete a 
thorough pre-employment back- 
ground investigation. 

Sons and daughters of State, 
AID and USIA employees may be 
considered for summer positions in 
the Department if they meet the 
above requirements. However such 
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candidates cannot be appointed to 
summer positions until all other eligi- 
bles with the same or higher test 
scores have first been offered employ- 
ment. Inquiries should be directed to 
Madeline Perry, Room 7808, SA-15 
(235-9380). m@ 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 


Organizational changes in the Bureau of 
Personnel became effective December 23. The 
Director General of the Foreign Service will 
serve as director of personnel. M/DG is redes- 
ignated as M/DGP. An additional position of 
deputy assistant secretary for personnel was es- 
tablished to provide a more flexible approach 
to meeting current and anticipated problems. 
The responsibility for general supervision of 
the Foreign Service Institute (FSI) was dele- 
gated by the Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement to the Director General of the Foreign 
Service and the director of personnel to pro- 
mote closer coordination between the Bureau 
of Personnel and FSI. (FAMC-737). 


Personnel 


A revised uniform directive on language 
training policies has been issued. Definitions of 
rating scales have been revised for consistency 
with current foreign language proficiency. An 
employee who qualifies for a language profi- 
ciency salary increase at entrance on duty will 
be paid retroactively to swearing in. A list of 
category A and B languages has been updated. 
Conditions for qualifying for salary increases 
for language proficient entrants have been 
clarified. FSI] may extend the 30-day after 
entrance-on-duty period for testing. An em- 
ployee who enters on duty at a post other than 
Washington will be given 30 days after arrival 
in Washington to be tested. If qualified for a 
salary increase, payment will be retroactive to 
the date of entrance on duty. Under language 
Category B, minimum ratings of S-2/R-N 
with one within-class increase and S-3/R-N 
with 3 within-class increases have been added. 
Officers who achieve an FSI-tested rating of 
S-3/R-3 or S-3/R-N during a period when the 
language is on the incentive list, will receive 3 
within-class increases. Positions will be desig- 
nated as Language Designated Positions (LDP) 
where the language is essential, rather than 
merely helpful and convenient. LDPs should 
not be designated above R-3/S-3 or below 
S-2/R-2. Duration of validity of employees’ 
tested proficiency has been added. Employees 
who have previously scored at the required pro- 
ficiency level but whose test dates are too long 
past to meet criteria, will be retested and given 
a refresher course to recover previous com- 
petence, if lost. Regulations on the Language 
Skill Inventory, which is the sole source of 
language information used in making assign- 
ments to language designated positions, have 
been added. Criteria for authorizing FSI 
language proficiency tests in the field have been 
established. (Uniform State/USIA Regulation 
TL:PER-458). @ 





AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF 


* This is a list of employees who have 
completed the eligibility requirements for 
receipt of length-of-service awards. Actual 
presentation may be at a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION 
(November) 


James H. Wylma (35) 
Charles V. Moran (35) 
Walter R. Winder (35) 
Edward J. Garro (30) 
Kenneth O. Harris (30) 
Scott F. Imirie, Jr. (30) 
Alva C. Scott (30) 
Edward L. Allen (25) 
Betty S. Keys (25) 

Mary P. Kilarny (25) 
Richard W. Smith (25) 
Norman |. Thomas (25) 
Paul M. Washington (25) 
Lonnie Bellamy (20) 
Fitzhugh B. Brown (20) 
Betty J.B. Hamer (20) 
Robert L. McConahy (20) 
Joseph L. Proctor (20) 
Sophie F. Taliaferro (20) 
Valine M. Taylor (20) 
Vivian A. Barnes (10) 
Barbara J. Boyd (10) 
Kenneth M. Dymond (10) 
Vondell V. Mayo (10) 
Ulysses V. Walker (10) 


(December) 


James P. Chatman (35) 
Thomas J. Grimes (35) 
Thomas H. Lea (35) 
William G. Peters (35) 
Walter J. Booze (25) 
Robert P. Cronin (25) 
Arthur D. Hanrehan (25) 
Carlton Bayard, II (20) 
Alpha G. Rose (20) 
Timothy Win Fountain (10) 
Carl |. Gee (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
(November) 


Inez L. Sawyer (35) 
Myron W. Colony, Jr. (25) 
Michael P. E. Hoyt (25) 
John J. Taylor (25) 

Gene W. Doyle (20) 
Samuel B. Thomsen (20) 
Kenneth R. Johnson (10) 
Harry L. Wetherbee (10) 


(December) 


Robert K. Burgess (35) 
Rodelle L. Wenndorf (30) 
Jean R. Hall (25) 

Harold E. Horan (25) 
Lucelous Betts, Jr. (10) 
Michael A. Brennan (10) 
Harold M. Fornoff Jr. (10) 
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CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
(November) 
Carl J. Rosapepe (25) 
Langston T. Smith, Jr. (25) 
Chery! Robinson Eason (10) 
Evelyn C. Wolff (10) 


(December) 
Eleanor V. Pennix (30) 
Mildred M. Butler (20) 
Doris Sawyer (20) 
Harriet B. Sommers (20) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
(November) 


Gordon J. Brueg| (35) 
Ronald A. Gaiduk (35) 


CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS—As- 


sistant Secretary Douglas Bennet (right) 
presents a 20-year length-of-service award 
to H. Donald Gelber, \egislative manage- 
ment officer for politico-military affairs. 


SERVICE* 


Robert T. Lucas (35) 
Alex P. Mavro (35) 
William Kelley (30) 
Ruth J. Baranello (25) 
Charles E. Heise (25) 

E. Frances McPhaul (25) 
Irma E. Posch (25) 
Patsy Lee Donegan (20) 
Paul J. Katsetos (20) 
James A. Standish (20) 
Clair C. Barnes (10) 
Roger S. Blattberg (10) 
Robert A. Gehring (10) 
Barry Hilton (10) 


(December) 


Joseph A. Tambone (35) 
Henry Bardach (30) 

J. Leonard Buflo (30) 
Clare Ree Moore (30) 
James R. Ruckman (25) 
George B. Sherry (25) 
Robert W. Ketonen (20) 
George A. Kachmar (10) 
Etta J. Young (10) 


" ‘a 





MADRID— Ambassador Wells Stabler pre- 
sents a 35-year length-of-service award to 
Mrs. Maria Luisa Pelaez de Sastre, an em- 
ployee of the consular section. Alos shown 
are special assistant Michael E. Parmly and 
personnel officer Katherine M. White. 


ECONOMIC AND 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
(November) 


George Sherman (25) 
Donald F. Hart (20) 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
(November) 


Jane M. Alden (35) 
Eloise L. Jordan (25) 


(December) 


Robert H. Pearson (30) 
Walter V. Hall (25) 
Victoria B. Jacqueney (10) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
(November) 


Elizabeth Ann Brown (35) 
Joseph F. Christiano (30) 
John P. Owens (30) 
Charles C. Batson (25) 
Eldon E. Charest (25) 
Agnes U. Estock (25) 
Francis A. Forgione (25) 
Carl J. Grip (25) 

Walter F. Krupinski (25) 
Virginia R. McCarvey (25) 
Alexander L. Rattray (25) 
John Allen Buche (20) 
John I. Guilsher (20) 
William G. Smallwood (20) 
Herbert E. Wilgis, Jr. (20) 
Mary B. Hollin (10) 
Thomas F. Murphy (10) 
Allen R. Overmyer (10) 


(December) 


Jonathan Dean (30) 
Carole L. Bryant (25) 
Marion L. Gribble (25) 
Elsie Marie Nurnberger (25) 
William K. Chapman (20) 
William Lee Covey (20) 
John P. Ferriter (20) 
Raymond L. Garthoff (20) 
Edward E. Heiser (20) 
Harry C. Merson (20) 
Peter H. Pfund (20) 
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Robert W. Hultslander (10) 
Leroy C. Lewon (10) 

Lois Annette Valk (10) 
Lacy A. Wright Jr. (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
(November) 


Terence J. Shea (25) 

Edward Gordon Abington, Jr. (10) 
Kevin C. Brennan (10) 
Claude-Marie F. Coates (10) 

W. Douglas Frank (10) 

James V. Ledesma (10) 


(December) 
Juan Jose Molina (20) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 
(November) 


Howard M. Wiedemann (35) 
Merwin Carl Blust (20) 


(December) 


Donald W. Stigers (30) 

George G.B. Griffin (20) 
Cecil Aubrey Pope (20) 
Sylvia R. Ware (20) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(November) 


Robert D. Edmondson (20) 
James A. Hall (20) 

Marie E. Johnson (20) 
Gray G. Roberts (20) 

Guy L. Blount (10) 

Donald E. Stader, Jr. (10) 


(December) 


Mathias J. Ortwein (35) 
Arthur L. Price (25) 

Doris E. Wilmeth (25) 

Robert B. Denton (20) 
Annabelle C. Morin (20) 
Anthony Carson Perkins (10) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 
(November) 


Margaret Adele Roberts (35) 
John D. Fox (10) 


(December) 


Katherine Allen (35) 
Reginald F. Dalton (35) 
Dorothy K. Pappas (35) 


LEGAL ADVISER’S OFFICE 
(November) 


Mary Ann Day (10) 


MEDICAL SERVICES 
(November) 


Joseph D. B. King (10) 
Maria C. Melchiorre (10) 
Martin S. Wolfe (10) 
(December) 
Kathlyn D. Cantrell (10) 


Marva I. Gullins (10) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 
(November) 


Edward W. M. Bryant (30) 
Don C. Jensen (30) 

Julia R. Reese (25) 
Franklin A. Schuloff (20) 
John E. Alston (10) 
Michael B. Grandy (10) 
Ronald E. Neumann (10) 
Linda L. Olmstead (10) 
Albert A. Thibault, Jr. (10) 
Hugh J. Turner, III (10) 


(December) 


William H. Mills (30) 
Isa K. Sabbagh (30) 
Arthur L. Lowrie (25) 
Edward L. Pack (25) 
Sally T. Smith (25) 
Joseph M. Chudzik (20) 


PERSONNEL 
(November) 


Nicholas G. W. Thorne (35) 
William A. Helseth (30) 
Russell A. Langelle (30) 
Mary Louise Blumle (20) 
John H. Seagrave (20) 
Madeline J. Perry (10) 


(December) 
Mary Ruth Edwards (35) 
Mary F. Barrett (30) 
Thomas J. Carolan, Jr. (20) 
Donald C. Mabry (20) 
Lawrence D. Russell (20) 
Robert E. White (20) 
Evan Leigh Dewire (10) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
(November) 
John R. Taylor (35) 
Evans Gerakas (20) 


(December) 
Gloria J. Moore (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
(November) 


Wreatham E. Gathright (30) 
Donald B. Kraft (30) 
Chauncey L. Morse (25) 
Gerald G. Oplinger (25) 
Theresa L. Grossi (10) 


(December) 


Edward Blevins (30) 
Dirk Gleysteen (25) 
John T. Kesler (25) 
Jean D. Jackson (20) 
Phyllis N. Rich (20) 
Jon Gundersen (10) 





BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE, on November 
10-11, addressed the National Conference of 
the Council of Jewish Federations, in Dallas. 
The Secretary was accompanied by JOHN 
TRATTNER, director, Office of Press Rela- 
tions. Mr. Vance traveled to Buenos Aires, 
Brasilia and Caracas, November 20-24. Ac- 
companying the Secretary were TERENCE 
TODMAN, assistant secretary for inter- 
American affairs; PATRICIA DERIAN, as- 
sistant secretary for human rights and hu- 
manitarian affairs; JOSEPH NYE, deputy 
under secretary for security assistance, science 
and technology; Mr. Trattner; DANIEL 
SPIEGEL, special assistant to the Secretary; 
ELVA MORGAN, personal assistant to the 
Secretary; ROBERT PACE and MARTIN 
MCLEAN, | staff officers, Executive 
Secretariat; LARRY G. PIPER and HENRY 
GRANT, trip administrative officers, Ex- 
ecutive Office of the Secretary; COOKIE 
CLARK and NANCY BOSHOVEN, secre- 
taries, Executive Secretariat; and NEIL 
SEIDENMAN, interpreter. On December 9, 
the Secretary attended the NATO ministerial 
conference in Brussels. Accompanying the 
Secretary were Ms. Derian; RICHARD 
MOOSE, assistant secretary for African af- 
fair; HODDING CARTER III, assistant 
secretary for public affairs and Department 
spokesman; PETER TARNOFF, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary and executive secretary 
of the Department; JAMES GOODBY, deputy 
assistant secretary for European affairs; 
DAVID A. KORN, member of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff; ANNE E. HOLLOWAY, special 
assistant, international organization affairs; 
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BEIRUT—Secretary Vance greets members 
of the U.S. embassy staff on his visit here 
December 13. From left are Eric Peterson, 
Lona White, Helene Eisenmann, Charles 
Baquet, Margaret Murphy, Geraldine 
O’Brien, Mary Ann Puhek, Chester 
McElhoe, Col. Edward Badolato and 
Thomas Irvin. 


JULIUS WALKER, director, Office of Inter- 
national Conferences; Ms. Morgan; GEORGE 
MITCHELL, special assistant to the Secretary; 
ANN DARBYSHIRE, staff officer, Executive 
Secretariatti MARY PENSABENE, secretary, 
Executive Secretariat; Mr. Piper; and 
JEROME KORCAK, medical officer. After 
the NATO conference, the Secretary went to 
the Middle East, visiting Cairo, Tel Aviv, 
Beirut, Damascus, Amman and Riyadh. 
Traveling with him were PHILIP C. HABIB, 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs; 
ALFRED L. ATHERTON, assistant secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian affairs; 
MRS. ATHERTON; Mr. Tarnoff; HAROLD 
H. SAUNDERS, director, Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research; MICHAEL 
STERNER, deputy assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs; Mr. Korn; 
Ms. Morgan; Mr. Mitchell; JANET HALL- 
DIGGS and Ms. Darbyshire, staff officers, Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat, NANCY BOSHOVEN and 
SUSAN SHEA, secretaries, Executive Sec- 
retariat; JEANETTE PORPORA, secretary to 
Mr. Habib; HELEN KAMER, secretary to Mr. 
Atherton; Mr. Piper; Mr. Korcak; and ISA 
SABBAGH,, interpreter. From December 29 to 
January 6, Secretary and MRS. VANCE 
accompanied PRESIDENT CARTER to War- 


saw, Tehran, New Delhi, Riyadh, Aswan, 
Paris and Budapest. Also on the trip were 
EVAN S. DOBELLE, chief of protocol, and 
MRS. DOBELLE; Mr. Atherton; DAVID 
ANDERSON, deputy executive secretary of 
the Department; ANTHONY LAKE, director, 
Policy Planning Staff; Mr. Mitchell; Ms. 
Morgan; and RICHARD PETERSON, DON- 
ALD PLANTY, BARBARA SCHRAGE, 
LAWRENCE FARRAR, NANCY BOS- 
HOVEN, ROSALIE DANGELO, JOYCE 
WENTZ and JOAN DONAHUE of the Execu- 
tive Secretariat. On January 6 and 7 the Sec- 
retary, as personal representative of the Presi- 
dent, led the American delegation in returning 
the Crown of St. Stephen to the Hungarian 
Government. Accompanying the Secretary 
were Mrs. Vance; PHILIP M. KAISER, U.S. 
ambassador to Hungary, and MRS. KAISER; 
MATTHEW C. NIMETZ, counselor of the 
Department; WILLIAM H. LUERS, deputy 
assistant secretary for European affairs; 
NICHOLAS ANDREWS, director, Office of 
Eastern European Affairs; Mr. John Trattner; 
THOMAS GERTH, country officer; Mr. 
Piper; PATRICK KENNEDY, special assistant 
to the Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment; DAVID PHELPS, protocol officer; IRA 
WOLF, special assistant to the counselor of the 
Department; Ms. Morgan; CHRISTINE 
HATHAWAY and LINDA DEWAN, Office 
of the Chief of Protocol; BARBARA 
SCHRAGE, staff officer, Executive Secre- 
tariat; and DEANE HUTCHINS, medical of- 
ficer. The Secretary visited Charleston, W. 
Va.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans; and Los 
Angeles, January 11-13. He was accompanied 
by Ambassador ELLSWORTH BUNKER; 
Hodding Carter; FRANK WISNER, deputy 
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executive secretary; Ms. Morgan; and GOR- 
DON HILL, coordinator of public programs, 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 

LAWRENCE FARRAR has joined the 
Executive Secretariat, from the Office of Press 
Relations. GEORGE H. ALDRICH has as- 
sumed the position of deputy special rep- 
resentative of the President for the Law of the 
Sea Conference. WILLIAM B. GRANT has 
been designated executive secretary of the 
Board of the Foreign Service and the Employee 
Management Relations Commission, in the Of- 
fice of the Deputy Secretary, replacing 
WALTER McCLELLAND. THOMAS MIL- 
LER transferred from the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research to the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs. On October 29, 
Mr. Miller spoke on Vietnamese foreign policy, 
at the mid-Atlantic regional conference, 
Association on Asian Studies, at Woodrow 
Wilson International School, Princeton 
University. KAREN D. KING has assumed the 
duties of executive director for the Bureau of 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 

Political advisers ROBERT BROWN, 
GEORGE MULLER, HERBERT HAGER- 
TY, FRANK MAU, JAMES ENGLE, 
JONATHAN STODDART, LEO MOSER, 
W. KENNEDY CROMWELL and GRANT 
MOUSER attended a political advisers con- 
ference, in Washington, November 2-4. The 
conferees held seminar-type discussions with 
LESLIE GELB, director, Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs DAVID McGIFFERT, assist- 
ant secretary of defense for international 
security affairs; Assistant Secretaries ALFRED 
ATHERTON, DOUGLAS BENNET, RICH- 
ARD HOLBROOKE and GEORGE S. VEST; 
Ambassador DAVID POPPER; and deputy 
assistant secretary WILLIAM HARROP. 


POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Commander GERALD DALTON has 
joined the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, 
with primary responsibility for nuclear warship 
issues. Bureau director Gelb visited strategic air 
commands and North American air defense 
commands, accompanied by GEORGE T. 
CHURCHILL, Col. CHARLES CORDER 


and Paul Schlamm, November 28-29. ED- 
WARD IFFT became acting director of the 
bureau’s Office of Disarmament and Arms 
Control Affairs, replacing VINCENT 
BAKER, who retired September 30. 
MICHAEL ARIETTI attended the U.S.-USSR 
Indian Ocean arms control talks, in Bern, 
December 5-10. HOMER R. PHELPS at- 
tended the trilateral discussion of key issues of 
a comprehensive test ban, in Geneva, 
December 5-20. JOHN DOBRIN attended the 
SALT talks, in Geneva, December 5-16. 


Administration 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


JANICE SINGLETON, formerly with the 
Employment Division, has entered on duty as 
personnel management specialist, executive 
staff, in the office. EUGENE BLOCKER, 
OTIS PINES and RICHARD PHELPS have 
entered on duty in the Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Division. JOSEPH CECIL has joined 
the Programs and Engineering Division. 

Several communications electronics of- 
ficers recently completed maintenance courses. 
GEORGE B. GREEN studied the KW-7 at 
Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio. 
JACK A. BLAIR, DAVID LINDSTROM, 
CHARLES R. KINSEL, ROBERT E. OYEN 
and RICHARD D. TINKER trained on RCA 
UHF radio equipment at Meadowlands, 
Pa. DONALD E. BRENDGARD worked on 
Stromberg-Carlson’s E-120 EPABX telephone 
equipment at the plant in Rochester, N. Y. 
DONALD E. BRENDGARD, JOHN P. 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION—Post 
assignment travel section of the Office of 
Finance was cited in a Meritorious Honor 
Award for its outstanding performance. 
From left are Donna Scarborough, William 
Amoroso, section head Rose Ellis, deputy 
assistant secretary Daniel L. Williamson, 


Doria Jones, Charles Stokes and James 
Marable, chief of the accounting division. 
Not on hand for photographer were Carl- 
ton Brown and Eileen Moody. 


BUREAU NOTES 


TALLEY and KENNETH D. FERGUSON 
studied International Telephone and 
Telegraph’s TE-400A EPABX telephone 
equipment at the training center in Milan, 
Tenn. 

ROBERT N. LIEBAU has assumed duties 
as operations chief in the Communications 
Center. GLENN BEARDEN retired from the 
Communications Center, in December, after 
more than 30 years’ Government service. 
JAMES COPELAND transferred from the 
Communications Center to the Foreign Service 
Institute. WILLIAM NEWMAN entered on 
duty, transferring from the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research. 


LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks re 
sumed the second week of January, and BILL 
KRIMER, LAWRENCE BURRELL and 
DIMITRI ARENSBURGER returned to 
Geneva for an indefinite stay. CYRIL 
MUROMCEW and GALINA TUNIK were as- 
signed to the Indian Ocean negotiations, which 
resumed in Berne, February 7. ALEC 
TOUMAYAN and SOPHIA PORSON assist- 
ed PRESIDENT and MRS. CARTER during 
their stay in France in early January. From 
there Mr. Toumayan traveled to Rabat, to 
assist SECRETARY SCHLESINGER in dis- 
cussions in that city, January 9-11, and stayed 
on to interpret for a congressional delegation 
accompanied by Assistant Secretary JOHN M. 
THOMAS later the same week, returning to 
Washington January 17. TONY HERVAS ac- 
companied a senatorial delegation to Panama, 
January 3-7. He returned to Panama with a 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee delega- 
tion, January 16-18. DON BARNES, chief of 
the Interpreting Branch, accompanied VICE 
PRESIDENT MONDALE on his trip to Mex- 
ico, January 20-22. STEPHANIE VAN 
REIGERSBERG spent January 14-19 in 
Havana, interpreting for a Coast Guard 
delegation. Shorthand reporters COHN, 
JAMES, TAYLOR and THIERS reported the 
public statements made by the Secretary during 
his trip to Charleston, W. Va., Los Angeles, 
Louisville, and New Orleans. 





TAMALE—Ambassador Robert P. Smith 
meets a tribal chief during a four-day trip 
through northern Ghana. 


African Affairs 


Ambassador DONALD B. EASUM 
reached the finals of the men’s singles veterans 
division competition, at the Ogun Green Court 
Championships, Abeokuta, Nigeria. Six mem- 
bers of the Texas Southern University tennis 
team traveled to Nigeria with the assistance of 
a Department grant, to play in this tournament 
and the Ogbe Hardcourt Championships in 
Benin. PETER CHAVEAS, country officer 
for Nigeria, visited Nigeria, November 
16-December 6, attending the opening of the 
first Lagos international trade fair, and travel- 
ing extensively to areas outside Lagos. 
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Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director PAUL C. WARNKE returned to 
Geneva, January 27, to head the U.S. delega- 
tion to the SALT negotiations. The talks had 
resumed, January 9, with the alternate U.S. 
chairman, Ambassador RALPH EARLE II, as 
the ranking U.S. official. Ambassador Warnke 
also headed the U.S. delegation in Round 4 of 
talks with Soviet representatives on arms con- 
trol in the Indian Ocean. The talks were held in 
Bern, February 7-17. The United States, 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union resumed 
negotiations, in Geneva, January 23, on a com- 
prehensive test ban. Ambassador Warnke later 
led the U.S. delegation. The director met with 
the Overseas Writers Club, in Washington, 
January 6. On January 19, he spoke at the Na- 


tional Foreign Policy Conference for Editors 
and Broadcasters. Round 7 of sessions of the 
U.S.-USSR working group on chemical weap- 
ons opened in Geneva, January 10, with Am- 
bassador ADRIAN S. FISHER heading the 
U.S. delegation. Ambassador Fisher, as con- 
ference cochairman, participated in the open- 
ing, January 31, in Geneva, of the spring ses- 
sion of the 30-nation Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament. 

‘“ACDA Forum,”’ a new series of in- 
formal and unclassified meetings featuring 
speakers with diverse backgrounds and view- 
points, got under way, January 19, with 
Senator JOHN CULVER (D.-Iowa) speaking 
on ‘‘Congressional Perspectives on Arms Con- 
trol.’’ Persons from outside and inside the 
Government will be invited to speak at the 
meetings, open to all interested personnel of 
the agency. Assistant director THOMAS D. 
DAVIES (Multilateral Affairs Bureau) ad- 
dressed the Air War College’s class of 1978, at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., January 10. 
He spoke on ‘‘Arms Control and Strategy.”’ 
Assistant director BARRY M. BLECHMAN 
(Weapons Evaluation and Control Bureau) 
participated in the Aspen Arms Control Con- 
sortium Workshop on ‘‘Prospects for Security 
and Arms Control in the Pacific and Asian 
Area.’’ The meeting was held, January 2-7, at 
the Aspen Institute’s new facility at Punalu’u, 
Haw. Harlan Cleveland, former assistant 
secretary of state and former ambassador to 
NATO, is director of the Princeton-based 
Aspen Institute Program in International Af- 
fairs. Dr. ROBER F. PAJAK addressed a con- 
vocation of U.S. Catholic cardinals and 
bishops, January 14, in Newark, under spon- 
sorship of the International Catholic Move- 
ment for Peace. The topic was ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Arms Race, and Problems and Prospects 
in Arms Control Negotiations.’’ The audience 
of 300 included TERENCE CARDINAL 
COOKE of New York, JOHN CARDINAL 
KROL of Philadelphia, 30 bishops and arch- 
bishops, Governor BRENDAN BYRNE of 
New Jersey and Mayor KENNETH GIBSON 
of Newark. Among the groups visiting the 
agency for briefings in January were the 
Quaker Leadership Seminar from William 
Penn House; students and faculty from Hollins 
College, Va., and students and faculty from 
the Peace and Conflict Studies Program of 
Juniata College, Pa. 

LEON SLOSS has left the agency to serve 
as project director for the strategic targeting 
policy study being conducted by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. Early last year, Mr. 
Sloss served as acting agency director for near- 
ly two months; later, he was acting counselor. 
Lt. Commander WILLIAM WRIGHT has 
been reassigned to the Politico-Military Policy 
Division, Department of the Navy, following 
18 months with the agency on SALT support 
duties, in the Bureau of International Security 
Programs. WILLIAM JACKSON, who had 
been legislative assistant for foreign and 
defense policies to Senator ALAN CRAN- 
STON, has joined the agency as staff director 
for the General Advisory Committee on Arms 
Control and Disarmament. Dr. OWEN 
SHEAKS, who spent the last 10 years as a 
nuclear engineer with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
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sion, has joined the staff of the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Bureau. Dr. Sheaks also is an 
associate professor of nuclear engineering at 
the University of Maryland. Dr. ALBERT 
PIERCE has joined the staff of the Office of 
Public Affairs to conduct liaison with private 
organizations. Dr. Pierce served as a press of- 
ficer with the JFK Library in Boston, and 
recently as assistant to the president of the 
University of Massachusetts. Dr. ANTHONY 
NERO, who has specialized in research on 
energy technologies and environmental effects, 
is serving with the agency as an exchange scien- 
tist under the Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act. He is on leave from the Lawrence Berke- 
ley Laboratory, University of California. 
KATHERINE H. LARSON has joined the 
staff of the general counsel as an attorney ad- 
viser. She practiced international law last year 
with the firm of Bustamante & Crespo, in 
Quito, Ecuador. MATTHEW DALEY has 
been assigned to the Multilateral Affairs 
Bureau after serving in the Department’s 
Bureau of Administration. RALPH S. SMITH 
has returned to duty with the agency as an ad- 
viser to the Office of Public Affairs, following 
a two-year assignment with the Department’s 
Bureau of Public Affairs. Dr. ROBERT GAL- 
LUCCI has returned to duty following a one- 
year leave of absence as an international affairs 
fellow of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
During his fellowship, he served as a research 
associate at Harvard University, and at the In- 
stitute of Strategic Studies, London. JAMES 
SCHEAR, who was with the Arms Control 
Association, has joined the new special 
analyses staff of the Weapons Evaluation and 
Control Bureau. 


BERMUDA—Conusl general S. Richard 
Rand presents a 20-year length-of-service 
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Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. WAT- 
SON chaired the consular conference in Ot- 
tawa, January 10-13. Bureau personnel attend- 
ing the conference were PETER K. MURPHY, 
of Miss Watson’s office; FRANCIS X. 
LAMBERT, Office of Special Consular Serv- 
ices; CARMEN DiIPLACIDO, Passport Of- 
fice; and CORNELIUS D. SCULLY, Visa Of- 
fice. Members of the Washington delegation at 
the conference, led by Miss Watson, consulted 
with the Canadian Department of External Af- 
fairs concerning preparations for eventual im- 
plementation of the Canadian-U.S. exchange 
of prisoners treaty. Miss Watson also met with 
the director general of the Canadian Bureau of 
Consular Affairs. Mr. Lambert met with the 
director of federal parole affairs of Canada, to 
discuss preparations for implementing the 
prisoners treaty and lessons learned from our 
experience with bringing back American 
prisoners from Mexico last December. Miss 
Watson addressed the Young Hispanic 
Seminar, January 17. Her talk was about legal 
and illegal immigration. JOHN W. DEWITT, 
deputy assistant secretary, also participated in 
the seminar. 

The bureau announced issuance of a new 
‘Consular Services Handbook,’’ designed to 
improve communications with bureau clients, 
including Congress and the public. The in- 
formation guide describes various services the 
bureau performs, and gives the phone number 
of the staff person handling inquiries on that 
service. Copies are being mailed to all congres- 


award to Mrs. Carolyn A. Gibbons, local 
employee. 
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QUEBEC PROVINCE—Montreal consul- 
ate general officers show off 10-day beards 
following a 100-mile canoe trip through the 
Kipawa Reserve, 240 miles north of Toron- 
to. Left to right are Robert W. Maule, chief 
of consular section; Emil P. Ericksen, 
deputy principal officer; and William H. 
Anthony, public affairs officer. 


sional offices, to assist them in answering con- 
stituent inquiries. 

MICHAEL M. MAHONEY has joined 
the bureau as a management analyst. He trans- 
ferred from the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Policy Planning Office. 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL 
CONSULAR SERVICES 


From January 16 to 18, ELIZABETH 
POWERS attended a Foreign Service Institute 
training seminar, where an embassy crisis was 
simulated. ROBERT DRY is the new assistant 
judical services officer, transferring from the 
Passport Office. 


VISA OFFICE 


FRANKLIN H. BAKER, chief, Im- 
migrant Visa Control Branch, addressed the 
annual American Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference, in New York, January 13. Main 
topic was projected visa issuances for 1978. 
HELEN G. DADE, Accreditation and Is- 
suance Branch, attended the visa course at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 


PASSPORT OFFICE 


CARMEN A. DIPLACIDO, assistant 
chief, Foreign and Special Operations Divi- 
sion, discussed the possible use abroad of 
mail-in applications for passports; loss of na- 
tionality by becoming naturalized in a foreign 
state; and revocation of the naturalization of 
persons who take up a foreign residence within 
five years of naturalization. In an attempt to 
expedite and improve service to the more than 
15,000 Americans who lose their passports 
abroad each year, as well as to eliminate the 
workload involved in extension of these 
passports, the Department has authorized 
Foreign Service posts to issue full validity 
passports to persons who have lost or have 
been robbed of their passports. Heretofore, all 
such passports were limited to three months’ 
validity, and further extension of the passports 
had to be approved by the Department. The 
Department also is permitting posts to waive 
the normal $13 fee for issuance of the replace- 
ment passport, when the applicant has no 
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money to pay for the passport and no im- 
mediate prospects of getting any. In these cases 
the replacement passport will be limited, nor- 
mally to the duration of the person’s trip. 
Waiver of the fee for passport photographs has 
also been authorized in these circumstances, at 
posts which have a special Polaroid camera 
taking acceptable passport photographs. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE headed the U.S. negotiating 
team that met with Vietnamese representatives 
in Paris, December 19-20. He was accom- 
panied by ROBERT B. OAKLEY, deputy as- 
sistant secretary; KENNETH M. QUINN, spe- 
cial assistant; and KATHLEEN ALLITTO, 
secretary. Mr. Holbrooke chaired the chiefs of 
mission conference in Hong Kong, January 
5-7. He also discussed bilateral issues with 
Philippine officials, in Manila, January 8-10, 
and participated in trade talks with the Jap- 
anese, in Japan, January 11-13. Mr. Oakley at- 
tended the conference in Hong Kong, January 
5-7. He also attended the regional narcotics 
conference, in Singapore, January 11-12, and 
consulted with U.S. embassies in Jakarta, 
Kuala Lumpur, Rangoon and Bangkok, Janu- 
ary 13-20. Deputy assistant secretary 
ERLAND H. HEGINBOTHAM attended the 
chiefs of mission conference, the AID mission 
directors conference and the bilateral AID 
talks with Japanese officials, in Japan, from 
January 9-14. On January 15 he traveled to 
Korea to consult with embassy officials. After 
attending the chiefs of mission conference, Mr. 
Quinn traveled to Manila, Taipei and Seoul, 
for consultation, January 7-22. MARCELLA 
G. HEMBRY, secretary, attended the chiefs of 
mission conference, January 5-7. 

ANTHONY GEBER, director, Office of 
Economic Policy, briefed members of the Ad- 
visory Council on Japan-U.S. Economic Rela- 
tions, January 11, in Chicago. Burma desk of- 
ficer DONALD L. FIELD Jr. coordinated and 
participated in the regional narcotics confer- 
ence in Singapore, January 11-13. Following 
the conference, Mr. Field made an orientation 
trip to Thailand and Burma. 

Newcomers to the bureau include JAC- 
QUELINE MIDDAUGH and JOY BAILEY, 
both assigned to the Office of the Executive 
Director; JESSIE ORR, former AID em- 
ployee; and SCOTT HALLFORD. Ms. Orr 
and Mr. Hallford have been assigned to the 
People’s Republic of China and Mongolia af- 
fairs. MARY VON BRIESEN has been as- 
signed to the Foreign Service Institute’s 
economics course. 

Persons consulting in the bureau included 
WILLIAM H. HALL, from Vientiane; 
GRACE RAFAJ, from Kinshasa, en route to 
Seoul to serve as personnel officer; SANDRA 
MARSDEN, en route to Hong Kong; 
GEORGE MU, who recently completed the 
economics course at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, en route to Tokyo to serve as commercial 
officer; JOHN C. SPIEGEL, from Osaka- 
Kobe; and AUBREY V. VERDUN, en route to 
Singapore. 
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THAILAND—Pat Derian, assistant secre- 
tary for human rights and humanitarian af- 
fairs, visits Vietnamese refugees at a camp 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS L. KATZ ac- 
companied the Vice President on his recent 
trips to Mexico and Canada, where Mr. Katz 
participated in discussions on trade and energy 
issues. He traveled to Atlanta with other De- 
partment officials, January 10, to participate 
in a town meeting sponsored by the administra- 


NEW ey 


BERN—American industrial recruiters sent 
here by their state governments show off 
their loyalties after a luncheon with Swiss 


in Chantaburi Province, 180 miles south- 
east of Bangkok. 


tion, to improve communications with the pub- 
lic on foreign policy matters. Mr. Katz hosted a 
three-day scholar-diplomat seminar at the be- 
ginning of January in the Department, where 
key international economists exchanged views 
with bureau specialists. Also in January, Mr. 
Katz hosted the U.S.-Spanish Joint Commit- 
tee, and led the U.S. delegation. The inter- 
governmental committee discussed a full range 
of multilateral and bilateral issues at the 


corporate leaders. U.S. Ambassador Mar- 
vin L. Warner is at right; Edson W. Kempe, 
political-economic counselor, is at left. 
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Washington meeting. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS traveled to Bonn, Paris, and Lon- 
don, in January. He met with key officials to 
exchange views on financial matters, economic 
policy and North-South issues. While in Paris, 
he attended a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development. Discussed were a wide 
range of multilateral issues. Mr. Hormats also 
participated in the National Foreign Policy 
Conference for Editors and Broadcasters, Jan- 
uary 19, in Washington, and spoke on trade 
and protectionism. 

On January 16, MICHAEL BOERNER, 
director, Office of Investment Affairs, traveled 
to Paris to participate in sessions of two sub- 
groups of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development’s Committee 
on International Investment and Multinational 
Enterprises. On January 18 the ad hoc working 
group on multinational enterprises cases met; 
on January 19 there was a meeting of the in- 
formal contact group on multinational enter- 
prises activities in other international fora. 

Deputy assistant secretary STEPHEN 
BOSWORTH accompanied Secretary of En- 
ergy JAMES SCHLESINGER on his visits to 
Morocco and Saudi Arabia, for energy discus- 
sions, January 9-16. Mr. Bosworth left the 
Secretary’s party at Torrejon Air Force Base in 
Spain, where they stopped to refuel on the 
return trip, and traveled to Brussels, where he 
participated in discussions with European 


Community officials on the Common Fund, 
January 17. He went from Brussels to Paris, 
for a meeting of the governing board of the In- 


ternational Energy Agency, January 19. 
E. ALLAN WENDT, director, Office of 


International Commodities, led the U.S. 
delegation to the second session of the 
negotiating conference on the Common Fund, 
November 7-December 1. The conference at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to reach agreement ona 
common funding arrangement to facilitate the 
financial operations of price stabilization 
agreements on internationally traded commod- 
ities. The session was suspended at the request 
of the developing country caucus, one day 
before its scheduled conclusion. Mr. Wendt 
was assisted by ARTHUR KOBLER, head of 
the Commodity Policy Division, who was a 
member of the delegation. 

New employees in the bureau include 
DAVID ROSS, in the Tropical Products Divi- 
sion; NANCIE SCHALK, in the Office of 
Fuels and Energy; CHARLES JACOBINI, 
Trade Agreements Division; and CHARLES 
MAST, in the General Commerical Policy 
Division. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary WILLIAM K. 
HITCHCOCK met, January 5, at the Depart- 
ment, with YURIY BARABASH,, first deputy 
minister of culture of the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Barabash led a delegation of Soviet Republic 
ministers of culture, who visited the United 
States for two weeks under the International 
Visitor Program. 

Deputy assistant secretary MILDRED 
MARCY briefed officials of the National 
Council for Community Services to Interna- 
tional Visitors, in the Department, January 9. 
These officials of the organization that ar- 
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ranges home-stays across the country for inter- 
national visitors, were briefed prior to their 
departure to countries in the Near East and 
South Asia, on how the visitors are selected by 
Foreign Service posts. JAMES E. BRIGGS Jr., 
director, Office of Inter-American Programs, 
spoke at the conference for public affairs of- 
ficers, in Panama, December 14. RICHARD 
STRAUS, director, Office of Western Euro- 
pean and Canadian Programs, attended the 
meeting in Philadelphia, December 16-17, of 
the international committee of the American 
Studies Association. RALPH NIDER, pro 
gram officer for Greece, Cyprus and Turkey, 
traveled to those countries, for consultations, 
January 6-21. PAUL E. WHEELER, director, 
Office of International Arts Affairs, visited 
Warsaw, Leningrad, Moscow, Belgrade and 
Paris, November 20-December 13. He partici- 
pated in the annual program review talks in 
Moscow and Belgrade, and held discussions 
with embassy and local officials on the Depart- 
ment’s cultural presentations program. VIN- 
CENT ROTUNDO has assumed his duties as 
deputy director, Office of Public Affairs. A 
career Foreign Service information officer, Mr. 
Rotundo last served as public affairs officer at 
Dakar, Senegal. SHARON L. LEE has joined 
the staff of the Office of Private Cooperation, 
as a secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS—Civil rights leader James 
Farmer (left), who recently toured Yemen, 
Sri Lanka and Nepal under Department 
auspices, confers with Joan K. Benziger, 
Office of Near East and South Asian Pro- 
grams, and Christian A. Chapman, deputy 
assistant secretary. 
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European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
was a member of the U.S. delegation accompa- 
nying PRESIDENT CARTER on his visits to 
Poland, France and Belgium, December 24- 
January 6. Mr. Vest also accompanied VICE 
PRESIDENT MONDALE on his trip to 
Canada, January 17-18. 

Deputy assistant secretary RICHARD D. 
VINE and ROBERT GELBARD were mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation to the Organization 
for European Cooperation and Development 
conference on youth unemployment, Decem- 
ber 12-15, in Paris. Secretary of Labor RAY 
MARSHALL led the delegation and chaired 
the conference. 

Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM H. 
LUERS was a member of the delegation, 
headed by SECRETARY VANCE, which re- 
turned the Crown of St. Stephen and other cor- 
onation regalia to the Hungarian people, 
January 6, in the Parliament building in 
Budapest. NICHOLAS G. ANDREWS, direc- 
tor, Office of Eastern European Affairs, and 
Hungarian desk officer THOMAS GERTH 
were members of the support staff for the dele- 
gation. CARL W. SCHMIDT, deputy director 
for Eastern European affairs, and Mr. Gerth 
had earlier supervised the packing and move- 
ment of the crown, by Air Force plane, from 
Fort Knox to Washington. It was transferred to 
another plane carrying congressional, Depart- 
ment and public members of the delegation to 
Budapest. 

ANTONIE LEWIS transferred from the 


Office of Eastern European Affairs to the U.S. 


delegation to the Mutual Balanced Force 
Reductions talks, in Vienna. DONNA J. 
WATSON, also of that office, transferred to 
the Passport Office. 

Ambassador ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, and his deputy, Ambassador 
ALBERT W. SHERER, returned to Washing- 
ton for consultation during the December 22- 
January 17 recess of the Belgrade meeting. 
Ambassador to Austria MARVIN L. WAR- 
NER was in Washington, January 3-5, for 
consultations in the Department and other 
agencies. 

BENJAMIN M. ZOOK, Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs, served as Department escort of- 
ficer for a Soviet delegation of republic leaders, 
headed by Politburo candidate member and 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
Premier M. S. SOLOMENTSEYV, which toured 
the United States at the invitation of the Na- 
tional Governors Conference. GARY MAT- 
THEWS, officer-in-charge of multilateral af- 
fairs, in the same office, accompanied a delega- 
tion of the House Appropriations Committee 
to Moscow, Belgrade, Madrid and Rabat, Jan- 
uary 4-17. .AMES A. TREICHEL, also of 
that office, was in London, the week of Janu- 
ary 9-13, to attend talks with the Soviets on 
marine cargo insurance. 

MARK C. LISSFELT, deputy director, 
Office of Western European Affairs, was tem- 
porarily detailed to the Office of Southern 
European Affairs as acting deputy director. 
Cyprus desk officer GEOFFREY CHAPMAN 
accompanied Ambassador EDWARD MEZ- 
VINSKY, representative on the UN Human 


Rights Commission, to Geneva, January 7-9, 
for discussions with regard to the Cyprus miss- 
ing persons question. ALBERT A. FRANCIS, 
counselor for mutual security affairs, Embassy 
Ankara, was in the Department for consulta- 
tions, January 9-12. 

Southern European affairs secretary 
ELAINE P. BEAUFORD departed, January 
12, for training in preparation for assignment 
in Nicosia. JOHN H. ROUSE Jr., director, 
Office of Canadian Affairs, participated in 
maritime boundary talks with Canada, in 
Toronto, January 5-6. KARL K. JONIETZ, 
environmental officer, Office of Canadian Af- 
fairs, headed the U.S. team for discussions 
with Canada on the transboundary impacts of 
the Atikokan Generating Station. TIMOTHY 
M. SAVAGE returned, November 23, to the 
Office of NATO and Atlantic Political/Mili- 
tary Affairs, after serving seven weeks on detail 
to the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe. MARSHA BARNES, of the same 
office, also served on that delegation, Novem- 
ber 16-December 30. MICHAEL P. STRUT- 
ZEL, also of that office, traveled to Brussels to 
participate in the December 13-14 plenary ses- 
sion of the NATO Senior Civil Emergency 
Planning Committee, and to consult with U.S. 
and other officials at NATO headquarters. 


HELSINKI—Ambassador Rozanne L. 
Ridgway spends a cold day at sea visiting a 
fishing fleet on the Gulf of Finland. She is 
flanked by her host Per Stenback, left, a 
member of Parliament, and the captain of 
the fishing boat. 





Foreign Service Institute 


JAMES M. COPELAND, formerly 
assigned to the Communication Center, Office 
of Communications, has become general serv- 
ices officer at the institute. T. BRIAN 
TISDALL has been reassigned to the institute, 
School of Language Studies, External Pro- 
grams, from the Passport Office. AVA L. 
SAVADOW has joined the staff of the School 
of Language Studies, in the Language Labora- 
tory. REX L. HIMES has been reassigned 
from Prague to the institute as a co-chairman 
in the consular training program. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


The office held its annual conference for 
inspectors in the Department, January 9-13. 
The conference was opened by the Deputy 
Secretary. Under Secretaries RICHARD N. 
COOPER and LUCY W. BENSON, Deputy 
Under Secretary BENJAMIN H. READ and 
Assistant Secretary JULIUS L. KATZ also ad- 
dressed the group. Sessions were held with 
other senior officers of State, Commerce, the 
Office of Management and Budget, USIA, and 
AID. The conference was followed by the an- 
nual one-week course at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute for new inspectors. The course, pre- 
sented by the organizers of the deputy chief of 
mission and section chief courses, dealt with 
problems and techniques of inspecting manage- 
ment functions in the Department and at over- 
seas posts. DONALD A. BRAMANTE has 
joined the staff as an inspector. 


Intelligence and Research 


HAROLD H. SAUNDERS, bureau direc- 
tor, accompanied SECRETARY VANCE on 
his visit to the Middle East, December 8-15. 
PHILIP H. STODDARD, director, research 
and analysis for the Near East and South Asia, 
spoke on ‘‘U.S. Diplomacy and the Arab- 
Israeli Question,’’ at a foreign policy con- 
ference in Houston sponsored by the Depart- 
ment and the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, December 15. JAMES F. COLLINS ana- 
lyst, Soviet Foreign Political Division, ad- 
dressed a civic conference on ‘‘U.S. National 
Interests in the Middle East,’’ in Houston, 
December 14-16. WARREN H. REYNOLDS, 
senior program officer for economic affairs, 
Office of External Research, attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Economic As- 
sociation, in New York, December 27-30. ED- 
WARD G. GRIFFIN, senior officer for East 
Asian programs, of that office, attended the 
annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association in Dallas, December 27-30, where 
he chaired a panel entitled ‘‘Peace Movements 
and Asia: 20th Century Dilemmas.’’ ABRA- 
HAM BRUMBERG, senior program officer 
for Eastern Europe of that office, attended the 
‘‘Biennale on Dissent in Eastern Europe and 
the USSR,’’ in Venice, November 28- 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE— 
Shown at recent length-of-service awards 
ceremony are, from left Beverly A. 
Schroeder (10); James C. Bostain (25); and 
Aloysius J. Warnecki (35). 


December 11. ROBERT D. HODGSON, direc- 
tor, and ROBERT SMITH, geographer, Office 
of the Geographer, participated in marine 
boundary negotiations between the United 
States and Canada, in Toronto, January 5-6. 
The negotiations resumed in Washington, 
January 10-16. Dr. JEFFREY LUTZ, geog- 
rapher, discussed resource assessment in polar 
regions, with scientists at the Army Corps of 
Engineers’ Cold Regions Research and 
Engineering Laboratory, in Hanover, N. H., 
December 19. On December 21, Mr. Lutz col- 
lected data on deep-seabed minerals, and con- 
ferred with scientists at the U.S. Geological 
Survey, in Woods Hole, Mass. He also met 
with representatives of the National Marine 
Fisheries Service, in Miami, December 29, to 
discuss living marine resources in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean. He also conferred 
with scientists at the Miami laboratory, con- 
cerning marine resources on the U.S. outer 
continental shelf. On December 29, Mr. Lutz 
discussed marine geology resources, and 
petroleum potential of the Caribbean, with 
Tator Associates, consulting geologists, in 
Miami. 

MICHAEL E. C. ELY, office director, 
and DAVID VANCE and JERRY VON 
COOK, Commodity and Developing Countries 
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Division, Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis, attended the annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association, in New 
York, December 28-30. HOURMOUZIS G. 
GEORGIADIS, of that office, met with UN 
officials in New York, December 6. 

LEICESTER W. COOK, special assistant 
for strategic forces, Office of Strategic Affairs, 
attended a conference, in Ottawa, December 
5-9. ROBERT P. SAVITT, senior analyst of 
that office, served as the Department’s adviser 
to the U.S. Commissioner during the recent 
session of the SALT Standing Consultative 
Commission, in Geneva, September 20-No- 
vember 4. He also served as adviser during the 
special session convened to conduct the five- 
year review of the antiballistic missile treaty. 
CHARLES J. HENKIN, chief, Strategic 
Forces Division of that office, served as prin- 
cipal adviser to Minister FRANK PEREZ, the 
Secretary’s representative on the SALT delega- 
tion. Mr. Henkin was on duty in Geneva from 
November 19 to December 12. 

DAVID A. PALMER, acting chief, Nu- 
clear and Scientific Division of that office, 
visited Department of Energy and Department 
of Defense facilities in the Albuquerque area, 
December 5-8. These included facilities con- 
ducting research in advanced energy tech- 
nologies, particularly controlled thermonuclear 
power. JOSEPH E. HAYES, analyst of that 
office, traveled to Los Alamos to attend the 
Department of Energy workshop on nuclear 
nonproliferation, October 17-19. 

Employees who recently joined the bureau 
include Dorothy E. Bergamaschi, Charles 
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Fleenor, Thomas P. Furey, John J. Hartley II, 
Theodore J. C. Heavnor, Thomas J. 
McMahon, William C. Nenno, and Donald 
Sparks. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


WALKER DIAMANTI, agency director 
for transportation and communications, par- 
ticipated on a joint delegation of the Depart- 
ments of State and Transportation that visited 
Cairo and Kuwait, January 1-5. Bilateral dis- 
cussions were held on the administration’s 
initiatives on tanker safety and pollution pre- 
vention. The U.S. proposals are now being 
considered in the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization. CHESTER NOR- 
RIS, director, Office of Development and 
Humanitarian Programs, participated in the 
29th annual ‘‘Student Conference on U.S. Af- 
fairs,’ at West Point, November 16-19. On 
December 14, Mr. Norris escorted a congres- 
sional delegation to New York, where they met 
with UN _ Secretary General KURT 
WALDHEIM and members of the U.S. mis- 
sion to the UN. On January 16-17, Mr. Norris 
served as representative to the intergovernmen- 
tal working group on overhead costs, in New 
York. Mr. Norris also served as an alternate 
delegate to the 25th session of the UN Develop- 
ment Program governing council, January 18- 
20. Attending as an adviser was WILLIAM 
FALKNER. SUSAN STEINER, Office of De- 
velopment and Humanitarian Programs, 


served as an adviser at the ninth session of the 
UN Industrial Development Organization 
permanent committee, December 5-9, in Vien- 
na. PAUL J. BYRNES, agency director for 
agriculture, was an alternate representative on 
the U.S. delegations to the 72nd Food and 
Agriculture Organization Council session, No- 
vember 8-10; the organization’s conference, 
November 12-December 1; and the 73rd coun- 
cil session, in Rome, December 2. JOHN S. 
WOLF, agency directorate for agriculture, was 
an adviser on the U.S. delegation to the first 
governing council of the International Fund 
for Agricultural Development, Rome, Decem- 
ber 13-16. The renegotiation of the Interna- 
tional North Pacific Fisheries Convention was 
held in Tokyo, January 17-24. GREGORY 
GAY, Office of International Conferences, 
Program Division, attended as secretary of the 
delegation. "ULIEANN McGRATH, Office 
of UN Budget and Administration, left for her 
new assignment at the U.S. mission in Geneva, 
January 10. BILLY AHLSCHWEDE has re- 
cently joined the Office of Administrative 
Services, as personnel specialist. BEVERLY 
ROCHESTER and SUE TANEQUOOT re 
cently were transferred from the Office of In- 
ternational Conferences. LEE ELBOURN, Of- 
fice of Development and Humanitarian Pro- 
grams, recently resigned from the Department. 


U.S. MISSION IN GENEVA 


Ambassador WILLIAM J. VANDEN 
HEUVEL was in Washington, January 16-18, 
to meet with working committees of the 
cabinet-level committee concerned with U.S. 
relations with the International Labor 


Organization, and to consult with EDWARD 
MEZVINSKY, U.S. delegate to the Human 
Rights Commission, and WARREN HEWITT 
of the bureau, concerning the February 6 
meeting of the commission in Geneva. On 
December 14 Mr. Vanden Heuvel hosted a 
pre-Christmas concert of baroque music, per- 
formed by American artists for the diplomatic 
corps and representatives of UN agencies. 
Public affairs counselor DANIEL J. HAFREY 
consulted in USIA and the Department on 
public affairs aspects of upcoming negotiations 
in Geneva, November 14-18. GORDON 
STREEB, economic officer, headed the U.S. 
delegation to the first preparatory meeting on 
tea, UN Council on Trade and Development, 
January 9-13. Mission conference secretary 
SHARON CRANE was on temproary duty at 
the Mutual Balanced Force Reduction negotia- 
tions, Vienna, December 5-16. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ALFRED L. ATHER- 
TON Jr. departed Washington, January 8, to 
accompany SECRETARY VANCE to the 
opening of the Mideast peace negotiations, 
which began in Jerusalem, January 10. 


MUSCAT— Ambassador William D. Wolle 
(left) with astronaut Jack Lousma and resi- 
dent of Oman on a recent trip into the in- 
terior. 





Acting assistant secretary SIDNEY 
SOBER participated in a Department- 
sponsored foreign policy meeting, in Atlanta, 
January 11-12. Mr. Sober was in a workshop 
discussion on Middle East policy. He also par- 
ticipated in a round-table talk show on the 
Georgia state educational television network. 
On January 16, and again on January 20, Mr. 
Sober addressed the bureau’s scholar-diplomat 
seminar. Deputy assistant secretary NICH- 
OLAS VELIOTES also addressed a session of 
the scholars, January 17. On January 18 Mr. 
Veliotes participated in a workshop session on 
the Middle East situation, at the National 
Council of Jewish Women’s Joint Program In- 
stitute, in Washington. On January 19 Mr. 
Veliotes spoke on recent developments in the 
Middle East, at the Department’s national 
foreign policy conference for editors and 
broadcasters. 


ARAB-ISRAEL AFFAIRS 


On January 10, WALTER B. SMITH II, 
director, Office of Israel and Arab-Israel Af- 
fairs, joined WILLIAM B. QUANDT, senior 
staff member, National Security Council, in 
briefing the Women’s Council, Greater Miami 
Jewish Federation, on Mideast matters. 
Regional affairs director STEPHEN E. 
PALMER Jr., on January 9, briefed members 
of the community services Mideast/India team 
on political trends, human rights developments 
and prospects for Arab-Israel negotiations. 
BERNARD WOERZ, special assistant for 
management, advanced PRESIDENT 
CARTER’S visit to Riyadh. Mr. Woerz also 
consulted with the embassy in Jidda. 
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SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


Employees from the field mission who vis- 
ited their families in the United States during 
the holidays include DAVID L. CARDWELL, 
RICHARD V. FISHER, GEORGE S. 
DRAGNICH, THOMAS F. PAOLOZZI and 
EDMUND W. SPRAGUE. RUSSELL J. 
SVEDA reported for duty as liaison officer in 
the Sinai, December 30, transferring from 
Seoul. LOIS A. CLARK consulted in Washing- 
ton, preparatory to assignment to the field mis- 
sion in January. PETER E. BROWNBACK 
and JOAN M. JACOB, from the Washington 
office, spent a month’s temporary duty in the 
Sinai. 


Personnel 


On January 6, LEONARD SANDMAN 
discussed employee-management relations at 
the junior officer class. PATRICIA LEBEAU 





BUREAU OF PERSONNEL—Harry G. 
Barnes Jr., new Director General of the 
Foreign Service and director of the bureau, 
is congratulated by his two deputy assistant 
secretaries following swearing-in  cere- 
monies. From left are Mrs. Barnes, Mr. 
Barnes and deputies Robert Gershenson 
and Nancy Rawls. in background is 
William Pryce, special assistant to Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker. Mr. Barnes suc- 
ceeds Carol C. Laise, who retired recently. 
She is the wife of Ambassador Bunker, vet- 
eran diplomat who helped negotiate the 
Panama Canal treaties. 


BUREAU NOTES 


discussed collective bargaining under Executive 
Order 11636 at the Foreign Service orientation 
class, January 19. TONY KERN participated 
in the Chicago passport hearings, January 
9-11. EUNICE ARMSTRONG has left the Of- 
fice of Employee Services, and is now working 
in the Passport Office. 


Public Affairs 


The Office of Public Programs arranged 
the Secretary’s cross-country tour, January 
11-13. Handling arrangements were: JANICE 
SETTLE and MARY STROMAN, in Charles- 
ton; GENE PRESTON and CAROLYN CUN- 
NINGHAM, in Louisville; LAURA FULLER 
and JOYCE YUTZEY, in New Orleans; and 
GERI LEPAGE and JUDY WENK, in Los 
Angeles. The Secretary’s public affairs coor- 
dinator is GORDON HILL. 


OFFICE OF THE HISTORIAN 


DAVID F. TRASK and WILLIAM Z. 
SLANY met at Dallas with the council of the 
Society for Historians of American Foriegn 
Relations, to discuss publication plans for the 
Foreign Relations series. STANLEY 
SHALOFF was chairman of a session of the 
American Historical Association, also at 
Dallas, on Protestant missionaries in 
Equatorial Guinea and Gabon in the 19th cen- 
tury. RUTH R. HARRIS, ROBERT J. 
McMAHON and ILANA E. STERN are edi- 
ting portions of Foreign Relations on contract. 
MARY P. CHAPMAN retired on December 
31 as senior historian. She was concerned 
primarily with Latin America. @ 
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(Continued from inside front cover) 
ducting diplomacy? And living the 
‘‘negotiatory life’’? And, if they 
are, whose responsibility is it to see 
to it that they are all pulling 
together? The Foreign Service is 
the obvious response. But if the 
Foreign Service is not more active- 
ly involved in the policy formula- 
tion process at home than suggest- 
ed, the ability of the Foreign Serv- 
ice to conduct our foreign relations 
abroad will continue to decline. 

It would be interesting, but 
unpleasant, to have to operate 
abroad under instructions flowing 
from the Krogh thesis . . . Shame 
on him. He should know better. 


Sincerely, 
RICHARD H. MELTON 
Foreign Service officer 


Another Krogh critic 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 


Dean Peter Krogh’s remarks 
on the role of the Foreign Service, 
published in the November 1977 
issue, draw too firm a line between 
the formulation of U.S. foreign 
policy and the conduct of diplo- 
macy. While the business of the 
Foreign Service is the conduct of 
our nation’s international rela- 
tions, the Foreign Service can 
hardly divorce itself from the 
decision-making process in Wash- 
ington if that process is to take into 
consideration the view of foreign 
Governments and people on the 
substance and style of our foreign 
policies and programs. 

Dean Krogh has a point in 
suggesting that career Foreign 
Service officers are not the best 
judges of how domestic constitu- 
encies will react to certain foreign 
policy decisions, or how best to ob- 
tain domestic support for such de- 


with United States Savings Bonds 


cisions once they are made. That 
part of the job should be left pri- 
marily to the experts on the domes- 
tic scene. 


If, however, the primary task 
of the Foreign Service is to conduct 
the nation’s foreign relations, it 
will not succeed in that task if it 
does not have the opportunity to 
have its say in the formulation of 
foreign policies where the reactions 
of foreign Governments and peo- 
ples, as well as those of Americans, 
must be considered before final 
decisions are made. How many 
times have we heard Presidents 
and other high U.S. Government 
officials exclaim that they were 
surprised by foreign reaction to a 
particular U.S. policy move! They 
ought not to be surprised, at least 
most of the time, if they sought the 
opinion of the foreign affairs ex- 
perts and hence knew what to ex- 
pect, whether or not that knowl- 
edge changed the final policy out- 
come. Foreign opinion will not 
necessarily determine U.S. foreign 
policies, but it should be part of 
the input into the decision-making 
process. 

Dean Krogh recognizes this 
role for the Foreign Service when 
he says that career officers can 
contribute ‘‘widom, based on 
shrewd, sensitive analysis of for- 
eign developments and circum- 
stances, to the policy formulation 
process.’’ But the main thrust of 
his remarks tends to obscure this 
fact by its focus on the conduct, 
rather than the formulation stage, 
of foreign relations. He also ig- 
nores the fact that career officers 
may be placed in positions which 
allow them considerable scope and 
freedom in making daily policy de- 
cisions. I trust that Dean Krogh 
would not propose to exclude ca- 
reer officers from such positions in 
the future. 


One last comment. Dean 
Krogh makes one reference to 
public diplomacy yet never men- 
tions the Foreign Service of USIA, 
which has, for the past 25 years, 
been charged with the conduct of 
that aspect of diplomacy, and will 
continue to carry out that duty 


under the aegis of the new Interna- 
tional Communication Agency 
which will shortly absorb the func- 
tions of both USIA and State’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs. Dean Krogh’s 
thoughts on the Foreign Service 
and diplomacy would have been 
more relevant to the practitioner if 
they had encompassed all branches 
of the Foreign Service and all 
facets of diplomacy. 


Sincerely yours, 
DOROTHY DILLON 
Diplomat in Residence 
American University 


We are the greatest! 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

‘‘Variety is the spice of 
life’’—the last issue of the 
NEWSLETTER Offered us just that! 
The article that caught our fancy 
was ‘‘Profile: Edna H. Smith.”’ It 
was a refreshing respite from the 
bureaucratic jargon to read a sim- 
ple, human-oriented success story. 
Congratulations for this new ap- 
proach. 


Yours truly, 
MARY DRAKOULIS 
Bureau of Personnel 


Affirmative action questions 


SANA 
Yemen Arab Republic 


DEAR SIR: 


The December NEWSLETTER 
text of the [summary of the report 
of the] Task Force on Affirmative 
Action reflects no inquiry into the 
reasons for our failure to increase 
minority representation as hoped 
since 1967, when the Department 
first began to admit persons at the 
junior officer level without requir- 
ing success in the written exam. 

The question arises whether 
we failed to recruit our target or to 
hold those so recruited. Could the 
NEWSLETTER supply me with fig- 
ures on those who were recruited 
and then left the Department, and 
perhaps some analyses about why 





they left? Did they really leave 
because of a lack of role models? 
Such figures might make it easier 
to understand why the task force 
had the confidence to expand our 
intake through affirmative action 
sO sweepingly. 

Since the committee was com- 
posed in half part of persons who 
joined the Department in 1977, it 
must have fallen to the two 
FSOs—out of 12 persons—to em- 
phasize that the examination proc- 
ess is the best bulwark against 
patronage and the best guarantee 
of motivation. The examination 
has effects which are both ‘‘struc- 
tural and attitudinal,’’ to use 
words occurring in Ms. Laise’s elo- 
quent valedictory about a Service 
which is ‘‘increasingly uncertain— 
buffeted by vast societal changes, 
by criticism of our role and rele- 
vance, by cynicism and a pervasive 
loss of self-confidence.’’ 

Nevertheless, I am guessing 
that the new total of 43 who will be 
inducted each year for the next 
four years, outside of the examina- 
tion process, is going to be some- 
where between one-third and one- 
half of our junior officer intake. 
The report also recommends that 
the intake of minorities and wom- 
en who come in through the exam- 
ination system be increased. 

That’s an impressive level of 
dedication to affirmative action— 
and recommendation ‘‘A’’ in the 
section On promotion seems to 
mean that preference will be given 
to their advance in rank after in- 
duction. 

I share the hopes and goals of 
the task force, but its recommen- 
dations seem ill-analyzed. They 
may accomplish nothing. They 
may do more harm than good. 
Specifically, what will they do for 
the ‘‘confidence’’ and ‘‘commit- 
ment’’ which Ms. Laise calls for if 
two standards, even two services, 
are created? 


Yours very truly, 
DAVID M. RANSOM 


The Bureau of Personnel re- 
plies: The history of the junior of- 
ficer EEO program supports the 
idea that increased recruitment 
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may yield greater numbers of qual- 
ified minority applicants. Over the 
life of the program, only 15% of 
the applicants have separated from 
the Foreign Service—a rate com- 
parable to regular exam entrants 
over the same period. Of those 
who have completed the transi- 
tional period as FSRs, 70% have 
become full-fledged FSOs. The 
goals for the program represent 
about 30% of the total FSO intake 
anticipated through fiscal 1980, 
but the availability of candidates 
to meet that goal is as yet uncer- 
tain. As far as commitment to the 
Foreign Service is concerned, this 
quality is part of the assessment 
made of all candidates during their 
oral examination, including EEO 
program candidates. The Depart- 
ment will maintain its standards in 
this area, regardless of changes in 
the level of the program. 


Wrong word 


RICHMOND, VA. 


DEAR SIR: 


I was pained to find a misuse 
of the noble English tongue in your 
December issue [Page 24, boxed 
text] by employing the word ‘“‘se- 
cure”’ in the sense of ‘‘obtain.’’ To 
make the copies secure you must 
place them in a safe repository. 

At the age of 84... I read 
your publication with continued 
interest. 


Sincerely, 
J. RIVES CHILDS 


Irish rug 
EMBASSY BUDAPEST 


DEAR SIR: 


The article in the December 
NEWSLETTER about the Irish wool 
rug, depicting the Great Seal of the 
United States, interested me— par- 
ticularly because I became in- 
volved with the Great Seal while at 
our embassy in Dublin a year or so 
ago. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
Dublin began a project of needle- 
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working kneelers, and I was 
pleased to be permitted to design 
and work the Great Seal for one. It 
isn’t as beautiful as the Seal of the 
Irish rug, but it is recognizable. 
Carried away with that success, 
I’m now putting ‘‘In God We 
Trust’’ on another kneeler for that 
cathedral in Ireland. 


Yours very truly, 
HARRIET B. CURRY 
Ambassador’s Secretary 


On the Laise letter 
EMBASSY ACCRA 


DEAR SIR: 

Bravo on Ambassador Laise’s 
well-reasoned letter in the 
November NEWSLETTER. For too 
long, too much emphasis has been 
placed on individual likes and dis- 
likes, personal preferences and 
self-fulfilling, rather than on the 
needs of the Service or the larger 
national interests we are all sup- 
posed to be serving. 

This has had deleterious 
effects both on the Service and, 
perhaps paradoxically, on individ- 
ual morale as well. What she had 
to say in her letter needed saying, 
and I for one hope it may begin to 
right the balance which has been 
askew for so long. 


Sincerely, 
EDWARD W. HOLMES 
Deputy Chief of Mission 


HOW MUCH 
ARE YOUR 
¢25 BONDS? 


/ us 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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Ambassador (Ret.) Robert D. 
Murphy, 83, longtime adviser to 
Presidents, former envoy to Belgium 
and Japan, and a former Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs, died at his 
Park Avenue home in New York City 
on January 9. One of America’s dis- 
tinguished leaders in foreign affairs, 
he held the rank of career ambas- 
sador—highest in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. He played a key role in World 
War II, headed Government commis- 
sions, and received top awards and 
decorations from many nations for 
achievements that spanned 60 years. 

Secretary Vance, in a statement 
to the press on January 10, said: 
‘‘Ambassador Murphy was a re- 
nowned negotiator and an outstand- 
ing diplomat. The Department deeply 
regrets the passing of one of its finest 
Foreign Service officers.’’ 

Ten years earlier—in November 
1968—Ambassador Murphy’s col- 
leagues named him winner of the an- 
nual Foreign Service Cup, for ‘‘out- 
standing contributions to the foreign 
relations of the United States.’’ The 
silver bowl was presented at the De- 
partment’s ‘‘homecoming’’— Foreign 
Service Day—by the American For- 
eign Service Association, Foreign Ser- 
vice Protective Association, and 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired (DACOR). Only days before, 
President-elect Nixon named Ambas- 
sador Murphy the new administra- 
tion’s foreign policy represent- 
ative—for liaison and foreign policy 
consultations with Department offi- 
cials. 

In 1972 the ambassador was ap- 
pointed head of the Commission for 
the Reorganization of Government 
Foreign Policy. It produced the 
**Murphy Report’’ on the conduct of 
U.S. foreign affairs. In late 1976 
President Ford selected Mr. Murphy 
to head the newly created Board of 
Intelligence Oversight. 

Ambassador Murphy won deco- 
rations from the United States, 
France, Belgium, Japan, Germany, 
Spain and the Vatican. He received 
the nation’s Distinguished Service 
Medal, the National Security Medal, 
and other honors. The University of 
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WHITE HOUSE—Robert D. Murphy re- 
ceives President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service, January 20, 1959. 
From left are Secretary Dulles, Mr. Mur- 
phy, President Eisenhower and Harris 
Ellsworth, chairman, Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


Notre Dame presented him with its 
Laetare Medal, one of its highest 


awards. Ambassador Murphy also 
received honorary doctorates from 
Notre Dame, Marquette, Harvard, 
Fordham, New York University, 
Georgetown, George Washington, 
Boston College, Louisville University 
and Long Island University. His book 
‘‘Diplomat Among Warriors,’’ pub- 
lished in 1964, was widely acclaimed. 

Ambassador Murphy began his 
Government career as a post office 
clerk in 1916. He became a skilled 
shorthand reporter. Disqualified for 
World War I service by a crushed 
foot, he joined the Foreign Service 
and was assigned as a consular clerk 
in the legation at Bern, Switzerland. 
He served with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 1919-20, and was vice consul at 


Zurich, 1921. Other assignments fol- 
lowed—consul in Seville, 1925; in 
Washington, 1926-30; Paris, 
1930-36; counselor of embassy, 
Paris, 1936-40; and charge d’ affaires, 
Vichy, France, July-August 1940. 

During World War II Mr. Mur- 
phy was President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal emissary in negotiations with 
the Vichy Government, thereby play- 
ing a role in the Allied invasion of 
North Africa. He concluded an eco- 
nomic accord with French General 
Maxime Weygand in February 1941; 
conducted negotiations for entry of 
French West Africa into the war, in 
December 1942; and served as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal represen- 
tative, with the rank of minister, to 
French North Africa. 

Ambassador Murphy was chief 
civil affairs officer on the staff of the 
supreme Allied commander, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. He also was 
co-chairman of the North Africa 
Economic Board. From 1942 until the 
end of World War II, he continued to 
advise General Eisenhower and other 
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Allied leaders. He helped negotiate 
the Italian armistice in 1943. He at- 
tained the rank of ambassador as a 
member of the Mediterranean Advi- 
sory Commission that year. 


Ambassador Murphy served as 
political adviser to General Lucius 
Clay, the military governor of the 
U.S. Zone of Germany, during the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin in 1948. 
The following year Mr. Murphy was 
named director of State’s Office of 
German and Austrian Affairs. Later 
that year he was assigned as envoy to 
Belgium. He served until 1952, when 
he was appointed envoy to Japan. 


Ambassador Murphy was assist- 
ant secretary for UN affairs, 1953; 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
1953-59; and Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, 1959-60. During 
this period he also served as political 
adviser to the UN Command during 
the Korean Armistice negotiations, 
and as special Presidential represen- 
tative during the 1958 Lebanese crisis. 
After leaving the Department in 1960, 
Ambassador Murphy was a member 
of the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Board under Presidents 


Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, Nix- 


on and Ford. 


He also was chairman of Corn- 
ing Glass International, a post he held 
until about five years ago, when he 
retired. The ambassador was a direc- 
tor of Corning Glass Works; a mem- 
ber of the international advisory 
council of the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co.; and a member of the 
board of the Japan Fund. 


He was born in Milwaukee on 
October 28, 1894, and came to 
Washington as a young man. He 
received a law degree from George 
Washington University, studying 
evenings while working as a Govern- 
ment clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Although he passed the bar ex- 
aminations and was offered a posi- 
tion with a law firm, Mr. Murphy 
took the ‘‘severely competitive ex- 
aminations of our Foreign Service,”’ 
which he entered in the year of his 
graduation. He was attracted, he 
said, by the ‘‘lure of working 
abroad.’’ 

Ambassador Murphy leaves two 
daughters, Rosemary Murphy and 
Mrs. Geoffrey Pond, and a grandson. 
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Ambassador (Ret.) Spruille 
Braden, 83, assistant secretary for 
inter-American affairs in the Truman 
administration and a former envoy to 
Colombia, Cuba 
and Argentina, 
died on January 
11 at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital 
in Los Angeles, 
where he was vis- 
iting friends. He 
had been living in 
New York City. 

A _ graduate 
of Yale University Mr. Braden 
with a degree in mining engineering, 
Mr. Braden went to Chile to work 
with various mining companies. He 
also was a representative for the 
Anaconda Copper Co. and for his 
father’s mining interests. During the 
‘20s and ‘30s, Mr. Braden was en- 
gaged in business. 

President Roosevelt appointed 
him ambassador to Colombia in 
1939. He served as envoy to Cuba, 
1941-45, and then was named envoy 
to Argentina. In Buenos Aires the 
outspoken diplomat incurred the en- 
mity of President Juan Peron. 

Ambassador Braden was presi- 
dent of the Americas Foundation, 
Colombia Foundation and the Co- 
lombian Association for Mutual Aid. 
He received many honors, including 
decorations from Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala and Cuba; the gold medal of 
Cubans in Exile, and the Order of 
Lafayette Freedom Award. He also 
received honorary doctorates from 
the University of Buenos Aires, Johns 
Hopkins University, Clark Universi- 
ty, Albright College and the Montana 
School of Mines. The ambassador 
was director of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Arbitration 
Association and an honorary member 
of the Inter-American Educational 
Association. In 1971 he published his 
memoirs, entitled ‘‘Diplomats and 
Demagogues.”’ 

Ambassador Braden leaves three 
daughters, two sons, 16 grandchil- 
dren and 11 great-grandchildren. His 
wife, the former Verbena Williams 
Hebbard, died last June. 


Warren Lee Pierson, 81, who 
served as a U.S. adviser to many in- 
ternational conferences in the 40s 
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and ’50s, and for many years as chair- 
man of Trans World Airlines, died at 
Mercy Hospital in San Diego, on 
January 12. A 1922 graduate of Har- 
vard Law School, Mr. Pierson prac- 
ticed in Los Angeles until 1933, when 
he was appointed special counsel for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in Washington. He became gen- 
eral counsel for the Export-Import 
Bank the following year, and then 
president of the institution. 

Mr. Pierson served as financial 
adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
Bretton Woods Monetary Conference 
in 1944. That meeting helped estab- 
lish the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. He left Gov- 
ernment service after World War II to 
become chairman of All America 
Cables and Radio, a subsidiary of the 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corp. (ITT). President Tru- 
man appointed him a U.S. represent- 
ative to the Tripartite Commission on 
German Debts in 1951, with the rank 
of ambassador. 

Mr. Pierson was president of the 
International Air Transportation 
Association, 1950-51, and of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, 
1955-57. He was awarded decora- 
tions from France, Brazil, Finland, 
Mexico, Italy, Germany and Portu- 
gal. He leaves his wife, Eleanor, and 
a sister. 


C. Thomas Mayfield, 58, prin- 
cipal officer at the consulate in Perth, 
Australia, died on January 12 on 
board the S.S. Monterrey while en 
route to the 
United States for 
home leave. He 
had joined the 
Foreign Service in 
1951 and held as- 
signments as a re- 
gional adminis- 
trative specialist 
in Manila, Pusan, 

Seoul and Rome 

until 1956, when Mr. Mayfield 
he was assigned to the Foreign Service 
Institute for Korean language and 
area training. Following an assign- 
ment to Seoul, where he served, 
1957-62, he became principal officer 
at Perth. He later was detailed to the 
Department of Commerce, serving as 
trade promotion officer in London 
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and Singapore. Mr. Mayfield became 
counselor for commercial affairs in 
Seoul in August 1974. After serving 
in Washington, he was again detailed 
to the Department of Commerce. He 
became principal officer at Perth for 
the second time in May 1976. Mr. 
Mayfield leaves his wife, Jennie, and 
two daughters, Helen Albers and 
Grace Brown, c/o William T. Brown, 
126 North Hampton Rd., Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 28403. 


Josephine M. Ferguson, 65, a 
retired Foreign Service personnel of- 
ficer, died at Washington Hospital 
Center on January 9. She had joined 
the Department in 
1959 and served 
in Morocco, the 
Belgian Congo, 
Ghana, Libya, 
Hong Kong, Viet- 
Nam, Costa Rica 
and Argentina. 
During her over- 
seas assignments 
Miss Ferguson 
was cited many 
times for outstanding service. She 
came to Washington in 1972 and 
worked briefly in the Department be- 
fore retiring in April that year. 

Born in Boston, Miss Ferguson 
was educated in Rhode Island. She 
was employed by the Atlantic Refin- 
ing Co. for several years before mov- 
ing to California, where she became 
confidential secretary to the late Nor- 
man Chandler, owner-publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times-Mirror Co. 
She later was executive assistant to 
the late Virgil Pinkley, who had a 
chain of newspapers. 

Miss Ferguson was a member of 
St. Stephen Martyr Catholic Church 
in Washington and the Stalpar Cath- 
olic Organization in Los Angeles. She 
also was a member of the American 
Foreign Service Association, Associa- 
tion of American Foreign Service 
Women, and Diplomatic and Consu- 
lar Officers, Retired (DACOR). She 
leaves her sister and brother-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Davis Sr., 
and a nephew, Col. Harold M. Davis 
Jr., 6007 Denton Court, Springfield, 
Va. 22152. 


Miss Ferguson 


Oscar H. Nielson, 66, executive 
director of the Bureau of Interna- 
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tional Organization Affairs from 
1965 until his retirement in 1973, died 
at Arlington Hospital on January 12. 
His Government career, including 
service in other agencies, spanned 
four decades. He joined the State 
Department in 1963 as a special as- 
sistant to the assistant secretary for 
international organization affairs. He 
also served as a liaison officer be- 
tween State and the U.S. mission to 
the UN. 

Born in Oakley, Id., Mr. Nielson 
received a law degree from National 
University in Washington. He was 
past vice president and president of 
the Villamay Community Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Arlington 
Forest Citizens Association, the In- 
ternational Club of Washington, 
Belle Haven Country Club and the 
Elks Club. He leaves his wife, Mary, 
of the home address, 7410 Admiral 
Drive, Alexandria, Va.; a son, a 
daughter, three brothers and four 
grandchildren. The family suggests 
that expressions of sympathy be in 
the form of contributions to the 
American Cancer Society or the 
American Heart Association. 


Dorothy Sweeny Carpenter, 67, 
wife of Francis W. Carpenter, former 
spokesman for the U.S. delegation to 
the UN and a former public affairs 
officer in AID, died at her home in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on December 30. 
She was a graduate of Vanderbilt 
University, and the Emery University 
Library School, Atlanta. In addition 
to her husband, of the home address, 
3030 Park Ave., Apt. 4-w-9, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 06604, Mrs. Carpenter 
leaves a son, two daughters, her 
mother and six grandchildren. 


Dolores A. Blake, 54, wife of 
Ambassador to Iceland James J. 
Blake, died on November 30 while on 
an emergency medical flight from 
Iceland to Malcolm Grow Hospital at 
Andrews Air Force Base. She had 
been stricken with a heart ailment. A 
graduate in economics, magna cum 
laude, from Queens College in 1944, 
Mrs. Blake later became an econo- 
mist with the Sheffield Farms Corp. 
She lived for a while in Peru, Neb., 
where her husband taught history at 
Peru State Teachers College. She 
later accompanied her husband to 


Foreign Service assignments in Brus- 
sels, Calcutta, Tripoli, Washington 
and Reykjvik. In addition to her hus- 
band, Mrs. Blake leaves three sons, 
Stephen, a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Chicago; David, a 
senior at American University, and 
Robert, a freshman at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; and her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. David L. 
Quaid, of Floral Park, Fla. 


Maria A. Catucci, 54, a former 
special assistant to the deputy assist- 
ant secretary for security, died at her 
home on January 11. She worked for 
the Department 
29 years, retiring 
in 1970. Mrs. 

Catucci was presi- 

dent of the Holy 

Rosary Church 

Sodality and the 

Sodality of the 

Archdiocese of 
Washington. She / 

also was chair- 
man of the Cath- 
olic Council of Catholic Women; a 
director and executive secretary for 
Casa Italiana, the Italian cultural cen- 
ter of Washington; and secretary of 
the Committee of Refugees and Im- 
migration. She leaves her husband, 
Angelo J., of the home address, 2939 
Van Ness St., Washington, D.C. 
20008; three sisters, and three broth- 
ers. The family suggests that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to Casa Italiana, 595 
3rd St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Catucci 


Alma G. Martell, 61, passport 
examiner in the Miami Passport 
Agency, died at Mount Sinai Hospital 
on January 7. She had joined the 
State Department in February 1972. 
She leaves her husband, Wilfred J. 
Martell, of the home address, 270 
N.E. 169th St., North Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


Catherine Djurklou, 68, execu- 
tive secretary of the Fulbright Com- 
mission, from its establishment in 
Sweden until her retirement in 1973, 
died on December 5. In 1941 she was 
employed as cultural assistant at the 
American embassy in Stockholm. She 
became executive secretary of the 
commission in 1952. @ 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


The Middle East Conflict: Part II 


This is the second of a two-part bibliography of recent books on the 
Middle East conflict. Last month the topics covered were general 
studies and the war of October 1973. Call numbers are given for books 


in the Department of State Library. 


Israel 


DayANn, Moshe. Moshe Dayan: story of my 
life. New York, Morrow, 1976. 640p. 
DS126.6.D3A35 
(Dayan combines an account of Israel’s 
military campaigns with his autobiography.) 
Isaac, Rael Jean. Israel divided; ideological 
politics in the Jewish state. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Press, 1976. 227p. DS126.5.163 
(A study of lesser known political 
movements in Israel since the 1967 War.) 
JuRAYS, Sabri. Rev. ed. The Arabs in Israel. 
New York, Monthly Review Press, 1975. 314p. 
DS113.7.J813 
(The author, an Arab lawyer in Israel, 
charges Israel with treating its Arab minority 
as, at best, second-class citizens.) 
Lucas, Noah. The modern history of Israel. 
New York, Praeger, 1975. 500p. DS126.5.L82 
(Covers the history of the Zionist movement 
and Israel, the relationship between religion 
and nationalism in Israel, and the interna- 
tional impact of the Six Day and Yom Kip- 
pur wars.) 
SACHAR, Howard Morley. A history of Israel: 
from the rise of Zionism to our time. New 
York, Knopf, 1976. 883p. 
(An account of the rise of Jewish nation- 
alism in the 18th century, the birth of the 
Zionist movement, Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, the establishment of the State of 
Israel, and the Arab-Israeli conflicts.) 
TEKOAH, Yosef. In the face of the nations; 
Israel’s struggle for peace. New. York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1976. 284p. DS119.7.T42 
(A collection of speeches by the Israeli am- 
bassador to the UN, 1968-75.) 
TINNIN, David. Hit team. London, Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1976. 196p. (On order) 
(Describes the operations of an Israeli in- 
telligence unit dedicated to assassinating 
members of Arab terrorist organizations.) 


The Arabs 


BULL, Vivian A. The West Bank—Is it viable? 
Lexington, Mass., Lexington Books, 1975. 
170p. DS127.6.03 B84 

(Examines the economy of the West Bank 

under both Jordanian and Israeli rule.) 
CHILL, Dan S. The Arab boycott of Israel: 
economic aggression and world reaction. New 
York, Praeger, 1976. 121p. HF1610.Z4T82 

(Describes the origins, organization, oper- 

ation, success and failures of the boycott.) 
DawisHA, A. I. Egypt in the Arab World; the 
elements of foreign policy. New York, Wiley, 
1976. 234p. DS63.2.E3D38 

(A study of Egypt’s relations with the other 


Arab states, 1952-70.) 
JUREIDINI, Paul A. The Palestinian movement 
in politics. Lexington, Mass., Lexington 
Books, 1976. 139p. DS119.7.J89 
(Analysis of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and its fedayeen groups.) 
Dosson, Christopher. Black September; its 
Short, violent history. New York, Macmillan, 
1974. 1799p. DS119.7.S595 
(Describes the terrorist activities of the 
Palestinian guerrilla group known as Black 
September, the activities of other Arab guer- 
rilla groups, and the counterterrorist ac- 
tivities of the Israeli Government.) 
KIERNAN, Thomas. The Arabs: their history, 
aims, and challenge to the industrialized world. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1975. 449p. 
DS36.7.K53 
(Covers the Arab-Israeli conflict, relations 
between the Arab world and the west, and 
the roles of Egypt, Jordan, Syria, the Pales- 
tinians and Saudi Arabia in the region.) 
KIERNAN, Thomas. Arafat, the man and the 
myth. New York, Norton, 1976. 2811p. 
DS119.7.K5123 
(This biography of Yasir Arafat includes in- 
formation on internal Palestinian politics, 
and the founding of El Fatah. 
Pric—E, D. L. Jordan and Palestinians; the 
PLO’s prospects. London, Institute for the 
Study of Conflict, 1975. 1S5p. D839.3.C6 No. 
66 
(Argues that the prospects for a PLO victory 
are unpromising, and focuses on the recent 
relations between Jordan, Egypt and the 
PLO.) 
al-Rayyis, Riyad N. and Dunia Nahas. Guer- 
rillas for Palestine; a study of the Palestinian 
commando organizations. Beirut, an-Nahar 
Press Services S.A.R.L., 1974. 303p. 
DS119.7.G75 
(Examines the rise of the Palestine guerrillas, 
especially following the Arab defeat in the 
Six Day war of 1967. Provides a list of the 
commando organizations.) 


Outside involvement 


ALroy, Gil Carl. The Kissinger experience; 
American policy in the Middle East. New 
York, Horizon Press, 1975. 189p. 
DS63.2.USA56 
(Discusses the impact of Kissinger on Am- 
erica’s foreign policy towards the Middle 
East.) 
FREEDMAN, Robert Owen. Soviet policy toward 
the Middle East since 1970. New York, 
Praeger, 1975. 198p. DS63.2. ROF7 
(Detailed account of Soviet involvement in 
the Middle East, following Nasser’s death, 


to the end of Yom Kippur War.) 
GLASSMAN, Jon D. Arms for the Arabs; the 
Soviet Union and war in the Middle East. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1976. 
243p. DS63.2.R9G55 
(Glassman, a Foreign Service officer, ex- 
amines Soviet arms transfers and diplomacy 
in the Middle East since 1955.) 
GOLAN, Matti. The secret conversations of 
Henry Kissinger; step-by-step diplomacy in the 
Middle East. New York, Quadrangle-New 
York Times Book Co., 1976. 280p. 
DS128.18.G64 
(A critique of Kissinger’s diplomacy, from 
the Yom Kippur War until the signing of the 
interim pact on the Sinai.) 
Hurewitz, J. C., ed. Oil, the Arab-Israel 
dispute, and the industrial world; horizons of 
crisis. Boulder, Colo., Westview Publishing, 
1976. 331p. HD9560.6.037 
(A collection of papers examining various 
aspects of the interaction between the Arab 
oil states and the Western industrialized 
countries.) 
McLaurRIN, Ronald De. The Middle East in 
Soviet policy. Lexington, Mass., Lexington 
Books, 1975. 206p. DS63.2.R9M33 
(Places Soviet objectives in the Middle East 
within the perspective of Soviet global 
strategy.) 
PAJAK, Roger F. Soviet arms aid in the Middle 
East. Washington, Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies, 1976. 45p. UA12.P34 
(Examines Soviet arms aid to the Middle 
East, particularly since the June 1967 war.) 
PoLKk, William Roe. The United States and the 
Arab world. 3d ed. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1975. 478p. DS63.2.USP6 
1975 
(Covers the historical background of the 
Arab world, the development of the modern 
Arab states, and American interests in the 
region.) 
REICH, Bernard. The quest for peace: U.S.- 
Israel relations and the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Transaction Books, 
1977. 495p. DS119.8.U5SR4 
(Examines the U.S.-Israeli special relation- 
ship, in the context of the quest for a peace 
settlement in the Middle East.) 
SHEEHAN, Edward R. F. The Arabs, Israelis, 
and Kissinger; a secret history of American di- 
plomacy in the Middle East. New York, Read- 
ers Digest Press, 1976. 287p. DS63.2.U5S45 
(An account and evaluation of Kissinger’s 
diplomacy in the Middle East.) 
STOOKEY, Robert W. America and the Arab 
states: an uneasy encounter. New York, Wiley, 
1975. 298p. DS63.2.U5S76 
(History of American foreign policy towards 
the Arab countries, with emphasis on 
1945-75.) 
WHETTEN, Lawrence L. The Arab-Israeli 
dispute: great power behavior. (Adelphi paper 
no. 128). London, International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, 1977. 45p. DS63.2. USW4 
(An analysis of the roles played by the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, 1967-76.) 
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